‘BY S. H. HERRICK. 


j riewed from a‘purely scientific or meteorological stand- 
point, the cyclone* which occasioned the greater part of the 
estruction of. property and loss of life at Grinnell, Towa, 


Betetcns results it ay be pecidered a calamity of the ee 
greatest magnitude. I use the words “greater part” advis- 
pe oy for I believe we have evidence that Grinnell was visited 
_ by two independent cyclones at the same time, both doing 
great damage, the shorter one striking the town first and on 
its western borders, the other coming from the northwest and 
entering the town on its northern border about midway be- 
tween its east and west boundaries. The former had its ori- 
-gin less than a dozen miles southwest of Grinnell and caused 
no damage beyond this point. The latter had travelled fully 
ninety miles and continued on its course of devastation more 
than a hundred miles further. It was not the equal of the 
eyclone of 1860 which passed through the State for a dis- 
tance of more than two hundred miles and crossed the Mis- 
‘sissippi River near Camanche, in Clinton county, where 
forty-two persons, or one in twenty of the population, lost. 
their lives. om 
From an examination of the signal service reports for 
June 17, 1882, we find that an area of low barometric pres- 


*The writer uses the words ‘“‘cyclone” and ‘“‘tornado” to indicate the same phe- 
nomena, without any attempt to explain or keep separate the scientific differences 
of these terms. In fact, each is treated by many authorities as a synonym for the 


other. 


sure included the entire upper Mississippi valley and a por- 
tion of the Dakotas, and that an immense storm wave moved 


through Iowa from the northwest toward the southeast corner 
of the State. This storm wave was the center of various and 
independent cyclonic formations and disturbances. The 
storm area was extensive, being not less than a hundred 
miles in width—possibly, at times, much wider—and passed 
through the State at a speed of from forty-five to sixty miles 
an hour. This area presented to view a boiling, surging 
mass of clouds, especially near its center, where all the 
separate cyclones had their origin. The inception of the 
most damaging of the Grinnell cyclones was at a point not 


far from the town of Kelloge, Jasper county, at about half 


DD? 

past eight o’clock in the evening. Kellogg lies about ten 
miles from Grinnell in a direct line, a little south of west. 
Mr. T. R. Phipps, who witnessed the beginning of this cy- 
clone, testifies as follows: 

At the date of the cyclone I was living seven miles west of Grinnell, 
the exact direction being one mile north of west. My father lived a half 
mile south. My day’s work was done and I was sitting in the house read- 
ing, when some one of the family called my attention to the strange clouds 
in the southwest. I went out of the house and saw two immense clouds of 
brilliant and peculiar hue rolling and tumbling and approaching each 
other ata rapid rate. It could not have been five minutes before they 
united, when the single mass seemed to be in the most violent agitation, 
out of which in less than a minute was formed a distinet funnel-shaped 
cloud, black and angry-looking. I thought at the time that this cloud 
must have formed just about over the town of Kellogg, some six miles to 
the southwest. From the fact that a single house was completely destroyed 
at that place, I have always thought that at the meeting of the clouds there 
must have been a dropping and a sudden rebounding of this cloud, which 
would account for the destruction of a single house. In fact, I could see 
such a dropping at the moment when the cyclonic cloud Was forming. 
The cyclone, for I at once recognized it as such, seemed to be coming di- 
rectly towards us, and as my position was on an elevation from which I 
could see the whole surrounding country, I had a full view of its course 
until it struck a belt of timber about two miles from my location. The 
roar and crash were plainly heard, and the family, with the exception of 
myself, sought safety in the cellar. The wind, which had been blowing a 
gale from the south, suddenly changed to the north, blowing with increas- 
ing fury so that small trees were bent nearly to the ground. Soon rain be- 
gan to fall, hiding everything from view. From the formation of the cy- 


clone cloud to the beginning of the rain not more than two minutes could 
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ip east-s * 
oe have passed. It rained and hailed about fifteen minutes, when the storm 
ps seemed to have passed away. It was evident that the main force of the 
«storm had been deflected from a direct course when it struck the timber 
s ‘passing from that point nearly east. Feeling that some great damage rea , z 
Tae been done, I mounted a horse and started south to my father’s house. Be- ; 
“se fore I started I thought I heard the cry of a woman, and doubtless I was 
not mistaken, for on reaching my father’s home I found the family, con- 


“ . sisting of father, mother, a brother and a sister, all lying on the ground 
northwest of the demolished house. They were all injured, my father so 
% seriously that he died two days afterwards. I soon found that the storm 
) had destroyed my brother’s house southwest a half mile, and that one of 
a his children had been killed. Several houses were also destroyed north- 


east of my father’s house, and several persons killed. 

The above testimony concerning the beginning of the 
‘storm is doubtless as correct and comprehensive as can be 
__ obtained, owing to the advantageous position of the witness. 
“a Continuing on its course, the cyclone reached a point nearly 
q -or quite two miles north and four miles west of Grinnell, 
q where it struck a deep valley or “draw,” running north and 
‘south. Here a strong current from the north carried the cy- 
clone fully three miles south, and the next tidings of damage 
came from a point one and a half miles west of the south 
boundary of Grinnell, where it had resumed its original 
northeast direction. At this point a house was demolished 
and the occupants seriously injured. Crossing an east and 
west road it passed in a direct northeast course for Grinnell, 
doing no further damage, however, until it struck with terri- 
ble force near the western edge of the city. The testimony 
of W. O. Willard, a most reliable and careful observer, then 
living a little more than a mile west of town, near the point 
where the storm crossed the road, is as follows: 


I heard the roar and rush of the storm, which seemed just north of 

my house, and which followed a severe thunder storm. The cyclone seemed 
"to be passing on toward Grinnell. At the same time, or a few seconds 
afterwards, another cyclone of less apparent force passed south of my 
house toward the southeast. The roar of the latter was not as loud as the 
other, although plainly heard. It passed on, doing some damage, but evi- 


dently spent its force in a few miles. 

T have also the testimony of several persons who were 
caught in the smaller branches of the storm, all of whom 
“witness to its rotary motion and its lifting power. 
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That the cyclone which-first struck Grinnell and caused 
so great a loss of life was, as I first suggested, a small affair 
considered by itself, must be evident from a further investi- 
gation of the great storm wave. “While nearly the entire 
State was practically in a storm on that Saturday night, the 
first damage of which we have any knowledge was near Ar- 
cadia, in the northwest part of Carroll county. Here a storm 
of great fury seemed gathering, and a church was moved 
from its foundation. Following southwest we come to Rip- 
pey, in the southeast part of Greene county, where much 
damage was done, and where at least one life was lost. Then 
the cyclone, for at this time it had developed into a well-de- 
fined funnel-shaped cloud, passed on toward Kelley in the 
southwest corner of Story county, near which place more 
lives were lost. At the same time an independent cyclone 
had formed and was getting in its work near Ogden, Boone 
county, north of the line of the main storm. Here, also, lives 
were lost. There now seemed to be an immense cloud, or a 
number of large and lurid clouds, from which at intervals 
cyclones would swing down toward the earth, several of 
these cyclones being seen at the same time, often several 
miles apart. Some of them passed away without seeming to 
touch the earth, while others would be alternately rising and 
falling, sometimes high in air, then with a swing and a 
swoop striking the earth and leveling everything in their 
path. In Story county two of these clouds passed eastward 
twenty minutes apart, and at a distance of three miles from 
each other, the one south of Kelley touching the earth south- 
east of that place, destroying considerable timber and a 
house or two. The other did little damage till south of 
Ames, when it destroyed several farm houses. Moving on 
southeasterly, these two cyclones did much damage between 
Nevada and Cambridge in Story county. The northerly one 
soon spent itself. The southerly one, which was doubtless 
the original one beginning in Carroll or Greene county, 
seemed to be gaining in size and in fury. Still rising and 
falling, it passed over corners of Marshall and Jasper coun- 
ties, in a direct line for Grinnell, doing serious damage 
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MAP SHOWING DIRECTION OF CYCLONES JUNE 17, 1882, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE TWO CYCLONES MEETING AT GRINNELL. 
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_ At about 8:30 on that fateful evening heavy and scattering 
drops of rain began to fall. The entire western sky was il- 
luminated by continuous flashes of lightning as frequent as 
the beating of the pulse, while the distant roar of thunder 
was so continuous that it was not broken for even a second 
of time. In less than two minutes a severe thunder-storm 


broke over the city. This storm was several miles in width 


and was accompanied by a gusty, “jerky” wind, breaking 
off the limbs of trees and in many cases splitting or entirely 
demolishing tender or top-heavy trees like the soft maple. 


- Such evidences of a severe storm were scattered throughout 


the town, even before the cyclone. This storm lasted some 
eight or ten minutes, and in its severity and fury was per- 
haps the equal of any storm of the kind which the writer 
may have seen during a residence of forty years in Iowa. 
Timid ones were alarmed, and not a few began to think of a 
place of safety. The wind and the rain slackened, yet the 
dead calm which followed, and the unearthly appearance of 
the sky produced an undefined sense of approaching calam- 
ity, or, at least, gave token that the storm might be repeated. 

A pause, a lull, a halt, as it were for a final charge, a 
rumbling as of a distant train of cars, only increased ten-fold 
in volume, and the direful moment arrived. 

Sixteen minutes of nine, said the battered clock amid 
the ruins of the first houses struck. Sixteen minutes of nine, 
said the watch taken from the owner’s hands and hurled with 
flying timbers a full half mile and buried in the mud by the 
roadside, where it was found the next November. In a sec- 
ond of time a force estimated at not less than two hundred 
pounds to the square inch was lifting and twisting and hurl- 
ing trees, buildings and human beings to destruction. From 
the windows in the upper story of the opera house, the high- 
est building by far in the city, gazed a score or more of eer 
ple, dumb witnesses of the awful horror. Sky and earth 


were illumined by a weird and ghastly glow, as if from ape 
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sulphurous fires of Tartarus: High in the air, at an angle of 
not less than 45°, were seen houses and barns being 
crushed and crumpled by the whirl and swirl of the tempest. 
Human bodies, dashed hither and thither by the imperious 
monster more cruel than the grave, were mingled with all 
manner of household goods and adornments. On and on 
sped the death-dealing cloud, for it had further work to do. 
Past street after street it hastened in its narrow but resistless 
course, leaving ruined homes, mangled bodies, and broken 
hearts. The central line of the town was reached. Here, 
at the same instant, or a second before, it is evident that the 
cyclone from the northwest struck. The path of destruction 
is widened from its narrow course of five hundred feet or so 
to a thousand feet, and swinging at a sharp angle is bentto the 
southeast, when it resumes its former narrow course. Just 
at this bend, near the north edge of the town, the two col- 
lege buildings were located. They offered little resistance 
to the mighty force of the storm. The first one struck, a 
brick building costing $30,000, was leveled to the ground. 
The other, called Central College, was built of stone and 
cost somewhat more than the other. In this building were 
the chemical laboratory, several society rooms with their li- 
braries, and the office and library of the President of the 
College, Dr. George . Magoun. Everything above the sec- 
ond story floor was blown away, and a portion of the floors, 
covered with debris, was driven into the chemical laboratory 
in the basement. From a broken bottle containing phos- 
phorus a fire originated about four hours after the cyclone, 
which, soon becoming beyond control, completed the work 
of destruction. Hardly anything of value was saved from 
this building. There were students in both buildings. The 
number would have been largely increased had it not been 
for the fact that many were absent at a ball game in a neigh- 
boring town during the afternoon, and were then on their 
way home. In the east building were nine members of one 
of the college societies. They saw the cyclone from their 
hall, and said that as it came over the campus toward them 
it looked like a whirlwind on a gigantic scale, whirling and 


EE 


n timbers, trees, and everything in its path. Three. 
of the number started to get out of the building. They man- 
aged to reach the lower floor, when they were separated, one,. 
_ Mr. Burritt E. Chase, of Storm Lake, to be hurled to the 
_ east and fearfully and fatally mangled; the others, with 
_ those remaining in the building, escaping as by a miracle. | 
* As the west building fell, seven students, all there were: 
in it, came down with the ruins. One, Mr. B. H. Burgett, of 
Deep River, Iowa, severely injured and paralyzed, though 
conscious, died before morning. The others, although fall- 
ing from the third story, escaped with slight bruises. 
r Just east of the college campus stood a freight train on 
} the Iowa Central R. R. The engine was lifted from the 
___ track, coming down, however, in its proper position. The 


cars were overturned and demolished, those at the south end 
=, of the train being thrown to the east, and the others to the — 
5 3 west. 

ZB Further on in town, toward the southeast, a few houses. 


were destroyed, and one person was killed, but no other 
great damage was done until a freight train was struck on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. about two miles 
east of Grinnell. The train was overturned, two men were 
killed and others injured. The rotary motion of the storm, 
opposite to the movement of the hands of a watch, was also 
manifest here by the overturning of the cars at the west end 
of the train to the south, while the cars at the east end of the 
train were taken north of the track. Numerous so-called 
: freaks of the storm are due to the same cause. In one in- 
Zz stance a picture nail was driven fully an inch into the north- 

east side of an elm tree which was left standing. At another 
: point, a board was driven through a tree, remaining firmly 
a imbedded, and at such an angle as to show that it came 
Z from the northeast. Such cases might be multiplied, but 
E 


these are sufficient. 
The destructive whirlwind continued on its course, veer- 


i 3b; ing ider harm in 
5 ing somewhat to the east, and doing iageieas sae 

z the country. An eye-witness to the storm six mules souta- 
- i ( " ahs 4¢ lou ‘ Tare. 
4 east of Grinnell states that two fannel-shaped clouds were 
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visible, not far apart, alternately rising and fall 
sweeping everything away as they struck the ground. — oes 
of these clouds soon disappeared, while the other, still keep- _ 
ing more to the east, struck the town of Malcom, destroying | 
several buildings in town and doing great havoc a short dis-— 
tance south of town, where buildings were demolished and a 
dozen or more lives were lost. South of Brooklyn a more 
nearly southeast course was taken, going through Lincoln 
township on the extreme eastern border of Poweshiek coun- 
ty. Thence it passed over Sigourney and struck the south- 
east corner of Keokuk county near Richland. . Thence ina 
direct line it crossed the corners of Washington and Jeffer- 
son counties, and hitting Henry county passed through 
diagonally, doing much damage at Mount Pleasant, but at 
this time and later, having lost its eyclonic power, it mani- 
fested itself as a straight gusty wind-storm of a breadth of two 
miles or more. Passing into Des Moines county it crossed 
the Mississippi River about two miles south of Burlington. 

Thus we are enabled to trace the main cyclonic storm in 
a nearly direct southeast course for a distance of two hun- 
dred miles. It will be seen that a great proportion of the 
damage, and nearly all the loss of life at Grinnell, was from 
the shorter cyclone which started only ten miles or so from 
that place, und which of itself was limited in its destructive 
course by contact or collision at Grinnell with the main 
storm. Mention has been made of the fact that the path of 
actual damage was suddenly widened at the point where we 
may suppose these clouds collided. 

We present the following facts in this connection with 
the conclusions which they naturally suggest : 

A few days after the cyclone a letter was received at the 
Grinnell postoftice directed to the postmaster. A lady em- 
ploye of. the office opened the letter, and was surprised to 
find a photograph of herself enclosed, with the statement 
that the photograph was found in a field near Belle Plaine, 
twenty-five or thirty miles northeast of Grinnell. As it bore 
the imprint of a Grinnell photographer the finder sent it to 
Grinnell, thinking it might have been carried by the cyclone. 
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; - The house in which this young lady had lived was demol- 


. 


ished by the storm and many things, including this photo- 
graph, blown away. The house was in the center of the 
storm, and at the meeting place of the two clouds. 

Soon after this, a gentleman whose house was destroyed 
and two members of his family killed, received from Belle 
Plaine a certificate of membership in a beneficiary society, 
which certificate was in his house when it was destroyed. 
‘This was also found near Belle Plaine. Another photograph 
was found soon after and was not returned to Grinnell until 
the present year, when it was recognized as the likeness of a 
lady whose house was crushed and scattered far to the north- 
east. 

Relies of the storm were picked up even as far to the 
northeast as Wisconsin. It is plainly evident that at the 
collision of the two clouds the one from the southwest was 
lifted up, and from that point went on its way high in air, 
spending its strength and dropping its burdens along ‘its 
northeast course; but its destructive power was not felt be- 
yond Grinnell. Hail began to fall soon after the clouds had 
passed. One person, who was severely injured, testifies that 
his return to consciousness was when the hail was beating 
on his face, and he began to wonder what had happened. 

Soon the extent of the disaster was realized and willing 
hands were at work. The city hall was turned into a morgue 
and the -high school building into a hospital. Most of the 
bodies of the dead were taken as found to the city hall, 
where, by the early Sabbath morning light, might have been 
seen more than a score of sheeted forms ready for burial. 
Seventy-three houses were completely demolished at Grin- 
nell, and several others were badly damaged. The dead at 
Grinnell and vicinity numbered thirty-nine. It is a wonder 
that more were not killed. Fully three hundred persons were 
in the buildings destroyed, and the escape of nearly the en- 
tire number was largely due to the protection which cellars 
afforded. I can learn of but a single instance where a person 
was fatally injured who had fled to the cellar. The property 
loss at Grinnell was not far from a quarter of million dollars, 
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about one-third of which was the college loss. Just a : ‘ 


a minute passed from the time the first houses in town were 
struck until the college buildings were reached—three-fourths. 
of a mile distant—thus showing the velocity of the storm to 
be about forty-five miles an hour at Grinnell. ; 

The Grinnell Herald, in a special, issued the day after ie 
cyclone, gave a graphic account of the disaster, with a list 
of the dead and wounded. A relief committee of seven was 
appointed by the mayor to receive contributions and appli- 
cations for aid. The next day, June 19, the following pro- 
clamation was issued by Gov. Sherman: 


To THE PEOPLE OF Iowa: 

The tornado which passed through the central portion of the State on 
the night of the 17th, instant, has proved one of the most frightful calam- 
ities in the history of the commonwealth. Along the line of the storm, 
and especially at Grinnell and Malcom, there was not only a great de- 
struction of property, but an appalling loss of human life: and many who- 
escaped death in their ruined homes are left in a condition of suffering 
and‘need which appeals urgently to the generosity of our people. Ready 
hands and generous hearts have already done much to care for the 
wounded and shelter the homeless; but the results of so frightful a disas- 
ter must be long-lasting, and others farther removed from the scene only” 
await an opportunity to aid their stricken fellow-citizens. I do, there- 
fore, most heartily recommend that all contributions for their relief be 
sent to Hon. J. B. Grinnexx, who is fully authorized to receive them, and 
to whom such a trust of generosity may be most confidently committed. 

Done at Des Moines this 19th day of June, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-two, of the independence of the 
United States the one hundredth and sixth, and of the State of Iowa the 
thirty-sixth, 

BUREN R. SHERMAN. 
By nS Governor: 
J. As. Hon, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. Grinnell left immediately for Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and other cities, to lay the matter before Boards of Trade 
and other organizations as well as to appeal to the general 
public for immediate aid. He also sent telegrams to all the: 
county auditors of the State, asking that contributions be: 
taken at the polls on June 27th, at a special election to be 
held for voting on the question of a prohibitory amendment. 
to the constitution. He suggested that such sums as might. 
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be contributed in this way be sent to Gov, Sh armatt Ex.- 


_ Gov. Kirkwood, or Gen. A. C. Dodge, who would distribute. 


it wisely. 
J.S. Clarkson, of Zhe Des Moines Register, after spend- 
ing two days on the ground, sent a most urgent and eloquent 


_ appeal to the Associated Press with a request for its publi- 


cation in all the papers of the country. 
Relief began to pour in at once. Other necessary com- 
mittees were appointed by the city council, and the work of 
substantial aid and restoration went on apace. The officers 
of the railway, express and telegraph companies offered the- 
free use of their lines for all purposes connected with the 
work of relief or restoration. This service not only exhib- 
ited the sympathy and large-heartedness of those who were 
at the head of some of the greatest corporations of the land, 
but also represented a money value which has been realized 
and fully understood by but few outside of the stricken towns 
of Grinnell and Malcom. 
A noble and helpful spirit was manifest from the first. 
No immediate appeal was made in behalf of the college. All 
effort was directed toward relieving the needs of the suffer- 
ing people. At the same time many unsolicited contribu- 
tions came from friends of the college, to be used in the re- 
storation of college buidings. -The members of the senior 
class in college, numbering twenty-nine, and who were to 
graduate on June 26th, raised a sufficient amount, including 
their own personal pledges, to enclose a building on the 
foundations of East College, destroyed by fire in 1870, to be 
known as Alumni Hall. After all urgent demands had been 
met, Mr. Grinnell and others raised about $40,000 for the col- 
lege and the work of restoring the college loss was prose- 
cuted with such vigor that considerable room was available 
for the next term’s work. The class work of the college was 
suspended for only a single day. On Tuesday, June 20th, 
chapel exercises were held at the M. HE. church, and recita- 
tions and examinations were conducted in churches, halls 
and private houses for the remaining week of the term. On 
the 26th the usual commencement exercises were held, when 
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the class of twenty-nine young men and women received 
graduating degrees from the hands of President Magoun. 
On the same day the corner stone of Alumni Hall was laid. 


The aim of the committee having in charge the distribu- 
tion of relief funds, was, from the first, to aid in replacing 


dwellings destroyed, giving help only where most needed, 
and distributing little or no money outright. Some received 
no aid, being able or willing to stand their losses. 

Notwithstanding the appeals made, the entire sum con- 
tributed for the aid of those who had lost their homes was far 
short of the actual loss. Mr. Grinnell, in his book entitled 
“Men and Events of Forty Years,” suggests that nearly 
$150,000 must have gone through the hands of Mayor Perry 
and the Committee. This estimate must have included do- 
nations of food and clothing as well as many private bene- 
factions of a substantial nature which passed through the 
hands of the committee, but which could not be estimated in 
dollars and cents. The entire amount received in money 
and building material as reported by the mayor was $60,- 
591.74. The contributions of Iowa towns and cities amount- 
ing to $300 or over are as follows: 

Grinnell, $6,265; Des Moines, $4,226; Davenport, $2,507 ; 
Cedar Rapids, $2,138; Dubuque, $1,733; Marshalltown, 
$1,645 ; Iowa City, $1,000; Red Oak, $900; Waterloo, $854; 
Vinton, $791; Muscatine, $595; Keokuk, $558; Council 
Bluffs, $508 ; Hampton, $500; Newton, $400; Charles City. 
$400 ; Lisbon, $397; Pella, $371; Belle Plaine, $370; Ack- 
ley, $355; Dallas Center, $327; Eldora, $302; Stuart, $300. 

It will thus be seen how numerous the smaller sums 
must have been to make up the amount. A few large 


amounts, however, were received from points outside the. 


State. The final report of the mayor, published January 23, 
1893, gave in detail all the sums received and their source, 
occupying an entire page in The Grinnell Herald, an eight 
column paper. The report closes as follows : 

The gratitude of our citizens to the donors of this great charity in the 


time of their distress is deep and heartfelt. _ When we recall the events of 
that awful night and the scene of desolation presented to view that Sab- 
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bath morning, and now look back upon our rebuilt homes, we can but 
_ thank you in our hearts and say, “God bless you all.” 

_ A word to the sufferers of Grinnell and vicinity closes the 
report. 
Zi ; To many of you the memories of the Grinnell cyclone, the terrible 
storm that wrought you such woe, will be sad, bitter, and hard to bear. 
_ This cloud has also its silver lining. The warm-hearted sympathies of a 
; generous public have led them to beara part of your burdens. As the 
___— almoners of that bounty, guiding their action by presumably reliable in- 
formation, the common council of Grinnell and various committees have 


served you faithfully, without pay, and without motive to do other than 
what they believed right. 


C. N. PERRY, Mayor. 
The college catalogue for 1882-3, issued in the spring of 
1883, has the following statement: 


Since the last catalogue was issued the sorest calamity in material 
losses has come upon the college which ever befell an institution of higher 
education in this or any other land. On the evening of June 17, 1882, a 
terrible tornado destroyed both the existing buildings with their contents, 
the only considerable article capable of further use which was spared be- 
ing the bell which hung in the cupola of West College. Ina few moments 
the gathered results of thirty-five years of toil, benevolence and sacrifice 
were annihilated. Immediate steps were taken to repair this unparalleled 
disaster. On Commencement Day, June 26th, the corner-stone of a new 
edifice on the site of East College (burnt in 1870) was laid, the class of 
1882 having raised the funds for erecting the walls and roof. Since that 
time a second new hall on the site of West College has gone up, and the 
foundations of a third on the site of Central College have been begun. * 

* %* * The trustees have given instructions to complete these build- 
ings within the year, * * * but the object cannot be accomplished 
without large generosity on the part of the friends of the college every- 
where. 


The catalogue of 1883-4 speaks of the restoration as hay- 
ing gone steadily on. 
The catalogue of 1884-5 says: 


The whole amount received for rebuilding is a little more than $70,- 
000. This is less than is commonly supposed, much less than reports have 
: made it. It is less than the eollege lost by the tornado. The generous gifts 
é that have come to us in our unexampled calamity, need to be repeated to- 

day. 
I make these various quotations to show that while a 
generous and sympathizing public nobly responded to the 
j needs of both people and college, the amount of contribu 


tions was much less than supposed, and far less than the 
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loss at the time. Malcom received a portion of the contri- 
buted funds, but no more in proportion to its needs than 
-Grinnell. Both communities were stricken and both were re- 
membered in the gifts of the public. 

The places laid waste by the disaster were, for the most 
part, soon occupied by new buildings. In many cases mod- 
ern and even elegant buildings took the place of plain and 
unpretentious structures, but all such improvements were 
made possible through the private means of those who had 
lost, and who met their losses unaided by public benefac- 
tions. The mayor, the city council, and the various com-. 
mittees did noble service, and only words of praise have 
ever been heard for the labor so freely and unselfishly per- 
formed. 

Towa College is today richer in buildings and equipments 
than before the disaster, not on account of her losses, but in 
spite of them. With her zealous and active Board of Trus- 
tees, her faithful and efficient faculty, and her five hundred 
loyal students, this institution, standing for higher education 
in its noblest and most comprehensive sense, has made and 
is making for herself friends who will not forget her in the 
future as she was not forgotten in her extremity. 

In an article of this nature, though extended beyond the 
limits originally proposed, only an outline of the storm and 
its ravages can be given. Individual cases of extreme suf- 
fering, of noble sacrifices, wonderful escapes, bordering on 
the marvelous and even miraculous, curious effects of the 
storm as shown in special manifestations, must all be passed 
by without mention. Cyclones seem to be a part of our in- 
heritance, and details of such disasters are now too well 
known to require special mention. 


For much of the information concerning the course of the 
main storm wave I am indebted to the aricles of Prof. J. K. 
Macomber, then at Ames, which were published at the time 
in Lhe State Register. I have endeavored to verify all state- 
ments made, so that this article, as far as it goes, might be 
as nearly correct as possible. 


: connected with this calamity whigh Goulan 
else than the sternest prose. The subject 


d unsuited to poetic measures. Two bits of verse, 
ever, appeared at the time, in such well-chosen words 
«th ut we reproduce them as a fitting close to this article. The 
_ first has reference to the fact that as soonas the disaster was 
known, the church and school bells of Grinnell were rung to 
_ notify the people that something of importance had hap- 


i THE BELLS OF GRINNELL. 


BY EDWARD BARSTOW. 


, Hanging heavy in their towers, 

4 : Saw they not the monster whirling 
: Over prairie, over village, 
(Fiend of air, and bent on pillage!) 
Heard they not the hideous hurling 
Of the storm’s mysterious powers? 


Oh, the misery and moaning; 

Ah, the dreadful dawn tomorrow. 
Here a babe—and dead the mother— 
There a father or a brother 
Paralyzed with shock of sorrow, 

And the black night full of groaning. 


ret 


Who will tell the strange disaster? 
Who has heart to breathe the story? 
Hasten now, to every steeple, 

Ring the bells and rouse the people; 
Start the young, and stir the hoary! 
And the bells went clanging faster. 


\ 
\ 


East and west the news went crying; 
North and south the lightning fed it; 
Filled the hearts of men with pity 

For the tempest-stricken city; 

And wherever rumor sped it 

Help sprang up for maimed and dying. 


wa oe 


Every human heart an angel 

Holds, ’tis said; and true we know it.— 
Times like these forever show it. 

And humanity’s evangel, 

Sympathy, with arms upraised, 

a Cries “Humanity be praised.” 


Over the wires eG swiftly sped. ae 
“Nothing left.” The empty walls — ors 
Tottering stand. A shadow falls hs a 
On the home that yesterday pa ae 
Seemed a sure unchanging stay; wei | 
But today can neyermore ‘n¥ 
beat give from. hall or door. 


4 Nothing left.” Long years of toil, 

‘Lingering days of care and moil, 

Bravely met, each one a token 

Of a hope now crushed and broken. 

For the days to come can never 

Give back youth and youth’s endeavor; ~ 
And the soul, of all bereft, ‘ . 
Sits in darkness, * Nothing left. oD “a 


Nothing left? O heart of mine! 2 oa 
Out of darkness, stars still shine. — 
Walls may fall, but strong and sure 
The foundations still endure. 

Build again, with truer skill, 
Fairer walls and roof and sill; 
From the ruins let there rise 
Temples nearer to the skies. 

And each soul, howe’er bereft 
Knows that always something’s left. 


Importanr Caprure.—Three days ago George Bell of 
this place, captured a beaver a mile and a half below town 
on the Des Moines river. The animal was four feet long, and 
weighed 75 pounds. He looked as though he might have 
been the original grandfather of all the beaver tribe west of 
the Mississippi river. He was an industrious fellow during 
his pilgrimage through life, and in death he was much la- 
mented.—lowa State Register, October 5, 1864. 
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FORT MADISON. 


Pee din oe ee 
Alpha Kingsley, Ist U. 8. Infantry, giving an account of the selection of 
the site for and the _construction of the old Fort, together with portions 
of other reports relating to its position, uses, defense and final abandon- 
ment. The old Gazeteers speak of itas “A United States Military Post 
on the west bank of the Mississippi river, about twelve miles above the 
Des Moines rapids; the site of the present town of Fort Madison, in Lee 
county, Iowa. Latitude, 40° 36’; longitude, 14° 15’, W. Washington. ” 

If for no other reason than to reconcile the conflicting 
data that pervades every unofficial account of this fort, the 
necessity for compiling its history would be apparent. Thus 
from Charles K. Gardner’s Dictionary of the U. S. Army, we 
learn that “ Fort Madison was erected by Lieutenant Pike in 
1805, a few miles above St. Louis; evacuated and rebuilt in 
1813; the village now so called in Lee county, Iowa.” 
Rufus Blanchard, in his “ Discovery and Conquest of the 
Northwest, ” (1880), page 27, tells us that ‘‘the United States 
built Fort Madison in 1804, on the West Bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, opposite the Des Moines rapids;” from Appletons’ 
Cyclopedia, title Fort Madison, we learn that “it derives its 
name from a fort erected in 1808, and named in honor of 
James Madison ;” while no less an authority than the editor 
of The Hort Madison Plain Dealer, in Johnson’s new Cyclo- 
pedia, remarks that this town is “the site of a fort built in 
1808, and captured by the Indians in 1818 ;” and one or an- 
other of these errors appear to be perpetuated in every pub- 
lication bearing upon the history of that section, of which 
the writer has had knowledge. To show the correct 
status of this fort, and perhaps to account for the errors into 
which these authorities have been led, requires a brief narra- 
tive of the events that led up to its establishment. 

On the 9th of March, 1804, the territory of Upper 


Louisiana was surrendered to the United States by France, 


under the treaty of April 30,1803. Upper Louisiana em- 
braced within its boundaries what now comprises the states 
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of Missouri, Iowa, and all territory to the westward then as 
yet unexplored; and by act of March 26, 1804, its southern 
boundary was defined, and its political designation changed 
to the District of Louisiana. By this act, for all political 
and judicial purposes, the District of Louisiana was attached 
to ‘the Territory of Indiana. Gen. W. H. Harrison was 
governor of the District and superintendent of its Indian af- 
fairs. In that capacity, and under instructions from Wash- 
ington, Gov. Harrison met at St. Louis, in the month of No- 
vember, 1804, five.chiefs of the Sacs and Foxes, and per- 
suaded them to make a treaty by which they conveyed to the 
United States all their lands east of the Mississippi, and a 
large tract to the west of that river, which included much of 
what is now the states of Missouri and Iowa. For this ces- 
sion they were given the sum of $2,234.50 in cash and goods, 
and the promise of a yearly annuity of $1,000, the United 
States upon its part, recognizing their right to the land still 
retained by them, and agreeing to protect them in its quiet 
enjoyment. 

In the following year Gen. James Wilkinson, then in 
command of the Military Department of the West, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, sent Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike, Ist 
U.S. Infantry, on an expedition to the head-waters of the 
Mississippi. Among other things, Lieut. Pike was especially 
directed to select a site for a military post somewhere be- 
tween St. Louis and Prairie des Chiens, and to obtain the 
‘consent of the Indians for its erection. Lieut Pike’s jour- 

a nal shows that he selected the site for Fort Madison, and 
y jin his official report he states: ‘I have chosen three places 
Hes military establishments; the first on a hill about forty 
1 ies above the river de Moyen rapids on the west side of 
wl \the jziver in about 41° 2° north latitude. The channel of 


\W4 the river runs on that shore; the hill in front is about sixty 

4 \ _y fed, perpendicular, nearly level on the top.” There is 

‘id \Y iple evidence to show conclusively that this was the site 

yr V\ “von which Fort Madison was erected. It has Been erro- 
fe \ neously stated that Lieut. Pike constructed the fort. 
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Profs. C. R. Tuttle and D. 8. Durrie, the generally ac- 


cepted authorities for early proceedings in that section, in 


their History of Iowa, while apparently fixing a definite and 
accurate period for the building of this work, merely com- 
plicate the matter by adding to the confusion already speci- 
fied. On page 58 they remark: “Soon after making this 


treaty (Nov., 1804) the United States commenced the erection 


of Fort Edwards within the limits of the then recently ac- 


‘quired territory, which gave much uneasiness to the Indians. 


The government also erected Fort Madison on the west bank 


of the Mississippi, in the territory not ceded by the Indians, 


about ten miles above the Des Moines rapids. This fort was 


constructed by Col. Zachary Taylor, and named in honor of 


9? 


President Madison. Now Fort Edwards, at Warsaw, was 
not built until 1816, ten years after the signing of the treaty 
of St. Louis, and long after Fort Madison had been wholly 
burned and abandoned; while Zachary Taylor entered the 
service as a Ist lieutenant of tne 7th Infantry, May 3, 1808, 
joined his regiment in the fall of that year, and is not known 
to have had any separate command until the summer of 1809. 
Again, on page 89, Tuttle and Durrie inform us, that the 
fort [Madison] “was built in 1808, and soon after Black 
Hawk and his party undertook to destroy it but failed;” 
and again, on page 563, that “Tort Madison was once a 
military post of great importance, but since 1853, it has 
never been used for such a purpose; and the Indians who 
had long felt its presence as a standing menace, removed 
every vestige of the old block-house by fire as soon as they 
found it would be safe.” Considering that the work was at 
no time of any great importance, and that in 1853, it had 
been abandoned for nearly forty years, this authority cannot 
be regarded as of much use in the elucidation of a doubtful 
point. 

The following account of the construction of Fort Madi- 
son is taken from Lieut. Alpha Kingsley’s* report to “the 


*Lieut. Kingsley was appointed Ensign in the 1st U.S. Infantry November 22, 180°; 


2d Lieut. June, 1605; ist Lieut. January, 1808; dist. paymaster, February 9, 1810; dis- 
banded, June 15, 1815. 
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Honorable Henry Dearborn, Esq., Secretary of War, at 
Washington. ” 


GARRISON AT BELLE VuE, NEAR River Le Morne; 
22 November, 1808. 
Sir: Having received orders at Belle Fontaine, to move up the Missis- 


‘sippi river as far as the river Le Moine, with Captain Pinckney’s* Com- 


pany under my command, and fix on a suitable situation for the fort, as 


nigh that place as possible—not finding any place nearer to that designa- 


tion than this—I have accordingly fixed on it, which is about 25 miles 
above Le Moine. The season being so far advanced when I arrived here 
(26th September) that.it was impossible to put up such buildings as were 
necessary to answer the object in view, I therefore thought it expedient to 
erect temporary houses for the winter. Having set a good picket around 
my camp, with bastions at right angles, I then commenced upon the fac- 
tory, and other store houses, barracks, etc., all of which are small and done 
in the rough way, but will answer the purpose, they being nearly com- 
pleted. I shall by the first of next month commence on building a small 
fort with three block houses, of hewed timber, so disposed as to have full 
command of each angle of the fort—a plan which Ihumblysubmit. Hay- 
ing plenty of timber convenient, and that of the best quality, I am fully 
of the opinion that by June next I will have the fort ready for the recep- 
tion of the troops. The expense of this work to the United States will be 
but a trifle, when put in completion, [compared] with the good effect that 
will result to the government. 

This situation is high, commands an extensive view of the river and 
the adjacent country—also an excellent spring of water—and I believe 
there is no place on the river which will prove more healthy, and none 
more advantageous to the Indian trade. I shall prosecute the work of the 
fort with all possible expedition, and hope by spring to have it so far ad- 
vanced that it will bid defiance to the evil-minded savage, and at the same 
time insure the respect and friendship of the better disposed. With these 
sentiments at heart, having the public good in view, at the same time wish- 
ing to comply with my orders, which, though not pointed, leave me lati- 
tude, for which I have above premised, and fully expecting your approba- 
tion, I shall proceed to complete the work. 

I am with high consideration, sir, your very obedient servant, 
ALPHA KINGSLEY, Lr.. 
ist U. S. Regt. Inft. 
What follows is compiled from other reports. 
The winter of 1808-9 was passed by the little garrison in 


preparing the timber for the block-houses and pickets, the 


*Col, Ninian Pinckney appointed ist Lieut. 9th Inft., 1799; retained 1st Lieut. in 1st 
Infantry, 1801; Capt., 1807; Brig.-Inspector, 1809; Maj. 5th Infantry, 1813; Aid to 
Gen, Wilkinson, 1813; Inspector-Gen. (rank of Col.) Dec., 1813; Lieut.-Col. 22d Infan- 
try, 1814; Col. 3d Infantry, 1820; died at Baltimore, 1825. 
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latter being of white oak from twelve to eighteen inches in 
diameter, and of a uniform length of fourteen feet, hewed on 
both sides and freed from the bark. Early in the spring 
Lieut. Kingsley received information from various sources 
that the Indians were about to raid the settlements, and that 
their first blow was to be struck at that garrison. He had 
recently sent Lieut. Nathaniel Pryor* with six men to St. 
Louis for needed supplies, and deemed his force inadequate 
to cope with any large number of the enemy. “ Upon re- 
ceiving this information,” he writes, “I made every exertion 
to erect the block houses and plant my pickets; this we did 
in two weeks (lying on our arms during the night), and took 
quarters in the new fort the 14th inst. (April, 1809). Being 
tolerably secure against an attack we have been able to get 
a little rest, and are now making the best preparations for 
the safety and defense of this establishment.” This letter is 
dated “ Fort Madison, near river Le Moin,t 19th April, 1809,” 
and is the first official evidence of the naming of the work. 
“T have acted as Assistant Military Agent for this post,” he 
adds, “since my arrival. Will you please honor me with 
that appointment? * * * In my letter and plan I pro- 
pose to build the factory house inside the fort, but the re- 
cent conduct of the Indians has evinced to my mind that the 
thing is improper (except the ware-houses), and unless I re- 
ceive contrary orders, shall build the retail store outside, say 
100 yards distant.” In this letter he reports that rumors of 
an Indian alliance are reaching him frequently, and that any 
coming trouble may be traced directly to British influence. 
“The sooner the British traders are shut out of the river, ” 
he adds, “the better for our government.” In May of that 


*This officer was appointed Ensign 1st Infantry, Feb., 1807; 2d Lieut.,May, 1808; 1st 
Lieut,, 44th Infantry, Aug., 1813; Capt., Oct., 1814; disbanded, June, 1815. 

+The indiscriminate use of the term le moins, la moines, des moines and des 
moyens, wherever they occur must not be charged to any carelessness on the part of 
the writer. They are thus employed to conform to the authorities used. The proper 
derivative is the French noun moines—a friar or monk— and not moyens—means or 
manner, as used by Wilkinson and Pike. Hence the article le, Za, or des, is properly 
or improperly employed, according to the gender of the noun it precedes and when so 
used must not be confounded with the river La Moin (Crooked ¢ reek) or with the 
town of that name on the opposite bank of the Mississippi, in McDonough county, 


Illinois.” 
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year he writes for special instructions regarding the “ Fac- 
tory Department ;” “how far and in what manner are the 
soldiery to be employed for that department; whether the 
factory buildings are to be made altogether by the military ; 
if so, what number of houses shall be erected, and from 
whence shall the material be derived?” ‘As the command- 
ing officer of this post,” he suggests, “it would be pleasant 
to know how far I am to comply with the requisitions of the 
factory, inasmuch as, if the soldiery are drawn for the use of 
the factory in such numbers as to answer the expectations of 
the factor, it will be impossible to complete the fort this sea- 
son.” In response to this appeal he was informed by the 
War Department that the soldiers were to build the factory, 
receiving extra pay therefor at the rate of ten cents per day, 
and one gill of whiskey for each man, to be paid by the Fac- 
tory Department. 

In May, 1809, Captain Horatio Stark* of the lst Infan- 
try, then on duty at regimental headquarters (near Fort 
Adams, Miss.,) was ordered to proceed with a corporal and 
seven privates, vza St. Louis, to join and assume the com- 
mand of Captain Pinckney’s company. He left St. Louis on 
the 14th of August, reaching Fort Madison within ten days, 
where he relieved Lieutenant Kingsley in the command of 
the fort. This was doubtless the “ reinforcement” referred 
to by Black Hawk in his narrative. Lieutenant Kingsley re- 
mained with the garrison until the winter of that year, but 
his active part in the administration of the fort, ceased with 
the arrival of Captain Stark. To the former officer is due 
whatever credit may attach to the building of the fort. 

From a return of troops stationed in the District of Lou- 
isiana, commanded by Lieut.-Col. Daniel Bissell,+ from the 


*This officer was Ensign and 2d Lieut. 7th Infantry, January, 1799 ; Quartermaster 
May, 1799; ist Lieut., April, 1800; 2d Lieut. 1st Infantry, February, 1801; 1st Lieut. 


April, 1808; Capt., 1808; Maj. 6th Infantry, January, 1813; Lieut.-Col. 33d Infantry, 
1814; disbanded, 1815. 


tCadet, 1791; Ensign, 1st Infantry, April, 1792 ;—in 1st sub-legion, December, 1792; 
Lieut., January, 1794 ;—in 1st Infantry November, 1796; Capt., January, 1799; Lisnts 
Col., Ist Infantry, August, 1808; Col., 5th Infantry, August, 1812; Brig.-Gen., March 
1814; commander in successful affair at Lyon’s Creek, U. C., Oct., 1814; retained May, 
1815, Col., Ist Infantry with byt. of Brig.-Gen.; disbanded June, 1821; Bah 
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50th of June to the 31st of August, 1809, it is shown that the 
garrison of Fort Madison on the latter date consisted of one 
first leutenant (Alpha Kingsley), one second lieutenant, 
(Nathaniel Pryor), one surgeon’s mate, three sergeants, three 
corporals, two musicians and sixty privates of Captain N.. 
Pinckney’s company of the first infantry; one captain 
(Horatio Stark), one sergeant and eight privates of Captain 
Stark’s company, of the same regiment, making a total force: 
of eighty-one persons irrespective of those counted with the 
factory, who numbered, according to the factor’s report for 
1809, but seven souls. The factory was completed during 
the winter of 1809-10, and immediately went into operation, 
under the superintendency of Mr. John Johnson. 

After the departure of Lieut. Kingsley, no material 
changes were made in the personned of the garrison during 
the succeeding two years. From areturn dated October 31st, 
1811, it appears that there were at Fort Madison one cap- 
tain (Horatio Stark), one first lieutenant (Ethan A. Allen, Ist: 
Artillery), one second lieutenant (Nathaniel Pryor), two ser- 
geants, two corporals, one musician and thirty-four privates, 
making an aggregate strength of forty-two, exclusive of ten 
factory employes reported by the Trading Agent. 

Reports show that the winter of 1811-12 was passed amid 
no little anxiety, owing to the activity of the Indians, whose 
assault upon the fort was daily expected. During the fol- 
lowing months the utmost anxiety prevailed regarding the 
designs of the Indians, whose threatening attitude necessi- 
tated constant watchfulness on the part of the garrison. 
Subsequent reports show many depredations by the Indians 
and destruction of property and small parties of Americans 
killed in the vicinity of the fort, but no attack upon the fort 
itself. 

A letter from Col. Bissell to the War Department states 
that he has directed Capt. Stark to put his work into the 
best possible state of defense, and that he cannot believe, 


nated by the President as Col. 2d Arty., January, 1826; Senate decided he was Col. in 
Army and bvt. Brig.-Gen. from former dates, and “‘the President may arrange him 
accordingly ;” [not done;] died, 1833, at St. Louis. 
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“if vigilance is used, that there can be any danger of his not 
being able to defend the place against any number of Indians 
that may be brought against him.” 

A few days later, however, he detached Ensign Barony 
Vasquez* with twelve men to Fort Madison with instructions 
to assist the commanding officer of that post to put his work 
in the best possible state of defense. During the summer 
Capt. Stark left the fort with a small detachment for service 
down the river, leaving the post under the command of Lieut. 
Thomas Hamilton. 

Harrison’s victory on the Wabash, while it had the effect 
of driving the Winnebagoes from that section, incited that 
nation to frenzy. War parties were started in every direc- 
tion, one to the mining country, another to Prairie du Chien, 
and a third to Fort Madison. Black Hawk admits having 
joined this party to Fort Madison with several of his band, 
and to have been an active participant in the attack upon the 
work. The earliest intelligence of this attack was received 
at St. Louis by an express which was sent by Lieut. Hamil- 
ton. No report of this action appears in the files of the War 
Department, and the following account is that which ap- 
peared in Niles’ Register, Vol. 3, page 142, on October 31, 
1812: 

Str. Louis, September 26, 1812. 

The following account of attack on Fort Belle Vue (Fort Madison) was 
handed to us by a friend who was at that post during the siege. The posi- 
tion is one of the most ineligible on the Mississippi fora place of defense; 
as from an eminence their parade ground could be swept by small arms, 
and it is almost surrounded by chasms to within ten or twelve steps of the 
pickets and block-houses, from whence the Indians threw upwards of five 
hundred pieces of burning timber on the roofs of the houses; and when 
the attack commenced there was no spot about the fort that did not emit 
a continued sheet of fire from guns, fiery arrows and brands, and the brave 


fellows within were not afforded an opportunity of doing much execution, 
except now and then knocking over such red skins as had the impudence 


*This officer was appointed Ensign in the 2d U. S. Infantry. December 12, 1808; 2d 
Lieut. in March, 1811; 1st Lieut., July, 1818. He was wounded at the battle of Nia- 
gara Falls, and resigned October 1, 1814. 


{Ensign ist Infantry, 1806; 2d Lieut., 1807; 1st Lieut. 1808; commander Fort Mad- 
ison, 1812; Capt., 1814; retained in 6th Infantry; transferred to 5th Infantry; bvt. 
Maj. after ten years service; resigned, August, 1824. 
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_ to peep over the bank. Lieutenants Thomas Hamilton and Barony Vas- 


quez have done themselves much credit in defense of the post committed 
to their care. J 


ATTACK ON FORT BELLE-yuE (Fort Madison). 
September 16th. 1812. On the 5th inst. at half past 5 p. m. this garri- 


_ Son was attacked by a party of the Winnebagoes, the number not precise- 
_ ly known, but supposed to be upwards of 200. Fortunately there was only 


one soldier out of the garrison (John Cox) who fell a victim to the scalp- 
ing knife. A constant firing on both sides was kept up until dark; early next 
morning they commenced again, and about 7 o’clock they set fire to a Mr. 
‘Graham’s boat and loading, this man having arrived on the 4th; they also 
burnt two boats belonging to the public; soon after, they began to throw 
fire on the block-houses that stood near the bank of the river, but not suf- 
ficiently near to command the space between them and the river; syringes 
being made of gun barrels, the roofs were wet so as to prevent fire taking; 
during this time part of them killed the live stock, plundered and burnt 
Mr. Julian’s houses, destroying the corn; and on the 7th they continued 
throwing fire on the block-houses and shot arrows in the roofs with matches 
tied to them. 

The morning being calm, all their attempts to fire the block-houses 
proved useless. In the evening they burnt Mr.McNabb’s house and attempt- 
-ed the smith shop, and it was generally believed they were only waiting for 
a favorable wind to burn the factory, so that it might catch the garrison, 
which would have been the certain means of destroying us all; to prevent 
that, as the evening was very calm, the commanding officer, Thomas Ham- 
ilton, despatched a soldier with fire to the factory, and in less than three 
hours that building was consumed without any danger to the garrison. 
During the day several Indians crept into an old stable and commenced 
shooting out of it, but a shot from the cannon by Lieut. Barony Vasquez, 
soon made their yellow jackets fly. 

On the 8th we heard but little from them; several canoes were seen 
-crossing the river, and on the 9th not an Indian was to be seen, nor was a 
gun fired. I am happy to say no lives were lost in the fort, one man 
was slightly wounded in the nose. The Indians must have had many killed, 
-as several of them were seen to fall. 


There are many reports to the effect that the site chosen 
for Fort Madison was an improper one. Gen. Benj. How- 
ard, Governor of the Missouri Territory, had repeatedly ad- 
vised the authorities at Washington to move this post to a 
point further up the river, his: preference being for Prairie 
du Chien, a point where he later, while military commander 
of that district, established a strong work. On the Govern- 
or’s recommendation the War Department in a letter dated 
October 7, 1812, instructed Col. Bissell to withdraw the 
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troops from Forts Osage, Madison and Massac, with all the 
army stores, providing Gov. Howard should still advise the 
measure. In replying to this letter, Col. Bissell urged the 
impracticability of evacuating these posts until March, when 
the river will be free of ice, although he does not regard it 
necessary to reinforce them or to continue them longer than 
that date. 

On the 30th of March, 1813, in a letter to the War De- 
partment, he states that Gov. Howard is absent from the 
Territory and that as Frederick Bates, acting Governor, de- 
clined to assume the responsibility of advice on the subject, 
he hesitates to withdraw the garrisons from Forts Osage and 
Madison. He states that it might not be politic at this mo- 
ment to evacuate Madison, though he is of the same opinion 
as to this post as when he wrote in December, and he re- 
commends their remoyal the moment cireumtances should 
justify it. Goy. Howard returned to St. Louis April 1, 1813, 
and his advice was that Fort Madison should not for the 


present be abandoned. On April 4th he wrote Col. Bissell 
as follows: 


I never considered it (Fort Madison) a happy selection of a site for a 
garrison, either as respects defense for the fort itself, or its efficiency in 
affording protection to the frontier. Had my opinion been taken before 
we were in hostility with the Indians, it certainly would have been in fa- 
vor of its evacuation, but from a variety of considerations arising from 
existing circumstances, I deem the abandonment of it inadvisable. Were 
it to take place at this time the measure could be employed with great 
dexterity among the Indians by British agents. as evidence of our inabil- 
ity to maintain it, and would embolden those who are now hostile, and 
probably decide the wavering to take part against us; further, since the 
removal of the villagers by Capt. Thomas E. Craig from the Peorias, we 
have no place where persons can safely be sent, or kept in the ene- 
my’s country, to collect information of their views and movements, except 
Fort Madison. In this respect its utility is increased by circumstances 
accruing in the progress of the war. In addition to these considerations, 
there is another, resulting from an opinion possibly confined to myself, 
which is that our difficulties with the Indians will not terminate without 
an imposing campaign carried as far at least, as the Oisconcen,* and the 
erection of a garrison commanding the entrance of that river into the Mis- 
sissippi. In the prosecution of a campaign of this kind, Fort Madison 


*One of the old styles of spelling the word ‘*Wisconsin.”’ 
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would afford many facilities which will occur at once to you; in short, from 
any view I am able to take on this subject, I am of opinion this post 
ought to be maintained, if the means are possessed. The number of men 
now there and destined for the place, stated in your letter, is, in my opin-- 
ion, entirely equal to its defense against any assault by Indians alone, if 
well supplied; but if a British force with artillery should co-operate, I fear 
it would be insufficient, unless the garrison is strengthened in a way not 
usual, nor necessary to repel attacks made by Indians. How far it is sus-- 
ceptible of such improvements, you can better judge than myself, from 
your superior knowledge of its condition. The fortified boat or boats you 
intend to employ there, I think highly useful. The garrison can co-oper- 
ate with them in arresting an attempt of the enemy to descend the river 
against the settlements below, and in the event of a serious attack of the- 
Post on the land side, the command in them can be drawn with facility to 
its support. It is to be regretted that Fort Madison had not been built 
higher up or lower down on the river, as I believe a much more eligible 
military position, not distant, is to be found in either direction, but it 
could not be advised in the present state of things unless there was a 
greater protecting force during the erection that can be spared, I believe 
either from the means in your power, or the resources of the Territory, 
consistently with the safety of our settlements. 


And on the 8th of April, the Governor, being then at 
Portage de Sioux on an inspection tour, which had included 
the post of Fort Madison, advises “that the post be not 
evacuated until the arrangement with the Osages which I 
have sent on is made; the result of my proposition to them 
will be known shortly.” “Still,” he adds, “every necessary 
preparation to a relinquishment of the garrison can go on.” 
At that date the garrison at Madison consisted of Captain 
Horatio Stark, Lieutenants Thomas Hamilton and Barony 
Vasquez, and not far from one hundred non-commissioned 
officers, musicians and privates, of whom twenty-eight were 
a part of Capt. Robert Desha’s* company of the 24th Infan- 
try. During the month of July (1813) the post was twice at- 
tacked by Indians, but in such small bodies that they were 
easily repulsed, although at the loss of several soldiers who 
were surprised at the outpost and speedily butchered. . On 
the morning of the 16th a second attack was made which is 
thus reported by the commanding officer under date of Fort 
Madison, July, 18, 1813: 


*Capt. 24th Infantry, March, 1812; bvt. Maj. ia 
1814; retained in 3d Infantry; Rep. in Congress, 1827-31 ; 


August, 1814; Brig. Maj., October, 
died, Mobile, 1849. 
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Once more I have the mortifitation to communicate the unpleasing in- 
telligence to you, of the loss of one corporal ‘and three privates from my 
command. I informed you of the successful attack on the morning of the 
8th instant. The position then taken by them was ina spring branch but 
one hundred paces from the garrison. This hollow affords them about 
sixty yards shelter, and cannot be cut away so as to be raked by the block- 
house. I felt anxious to secure one side at least against a second ambus- 
cade, for which purpose I erected a small block-house on the point by its 
mouth; in this the corporal and men were killed on the morning of the 
16th inst. It certainly is very astonishing to me to find how instanta- 
neously they were dispatched; I am told that the whole guard was outside, 
and while in the act of barring the door, an Indian with a long spear 
found means to introduce it through, and in this manner they were all 
killed, yes, in less than ten minutes. During this time one was employed 
in taking out the underpinning (which was of stone) and succeeded in 
getting two men out, whom they mangled in their usual mode of warfare. 
At half past 2 p.m. we attempted to bring in the men who .were killed, 
but as soon as a party was at the post they were fired upon from the hill, 
but no injury was done—the men got safely into the garrison. The In- 
dians then continued firing until 5 o’clock, at which time they ceased and 
left us quiet all night, but we were not without our usual apprehensions. 
I must begin again cursing the situation of this garrison. If there is any 
necessity for one in this part of the country why can it not be removed to 
a more eligible spot? The Indians have decided advantage over us in our 
present position, and will always succeed whenever they attempt to killa 
man. It is true we may prevent them from taking the garrison, but that, 
sir, * * * must be attended with great slaughter, for I never heard of 
greater acts of desperation offered by any of the tribes than what has been 
shown in storming the small block-house. Our incessant watching I fear 
is * * * why I have so many at present on the sick report. 

Permit me to request that you will impress on the General’s mind the 
necessity of doing something more for the post. Amanis positively in dan- 
ger of losing his life to be seen outside of the garrison. They [the Indians] 
can actually come in a considerable body within 150 yards, and arrange 
for the execution of any plan they choose without being discovered. Of 
course they can come down upon us like a flash of lightning—to be ready 
to meet which, we are harnessed up day and night, and must always be on 
the watch. This kind of duty would break the constitution of any man. 
I shall depend on some other arrangements taking place within one month. 
The enemy’s corn and all provisions which they will require, ripens about 
the middle of August, and though they harass us at present with, I do not 
know what number, they may possibly be more determined when their 
conveniences are at hand. * * * * * Wemust have wood, and I 
shall remain entirely inside the fort until I hear from you, even if in so 
doing I should be compelled to burn some of the petty mouldings in some 
of the fine buildings. Yours with due respect, 

T. HAMILTON, 
Lieut. Ist Regt. Infy. Com. 
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N.B. I must have 50 lbs. musket powder, and 100 254 inch shells fixed, 
say, in proportion from five to ten seconds. 

T. HAMILTON. 

I must repeat that I do expect to hear from you within one month, 
and when I do, I wish most cordially that it may be [orders for] the evaeu- 
ation or removal of this garrison. If I do not hear from you by the 20th 
of August and the Indians continue to harass me in the manner they ap- 
pear determined to do, I do not know but I will take the responsibility on 
myself, that is if they will permit me to goaway. It is impossible for us 
to do duty long in the manner that I have adopted. 

T. HAMILTON, Lieut. 

This was the last official communication from Fort Madi- 
son. While the authorities at St. Louis were temporizing, 
the savage foe was vigilant and determined. The siege of 
which Lieut. Hamilton was apprehensive was already upon 
him, and ere this letter had reached St. Louis, the alterna- 
tive which he had so earnestly set forth, had been already 
carried into effect. Entirely surrounded by a treacherous, 
deadly foe, urged on by British agents, of whom the no- 
torious Dixon was the most active; reduced to the direst ex- 
tremity for the want of supplies that had been long delayed 
by the failure of the contractors, and driven to the verge of 
starvation, the gallant commander resolved to abandon the 
work at all hazards. During the night of the 3d of Septem- 
ber, a trench was dug from the southeast block-house to the 
river. The boats belonging to the garrison had already been 
secured, and to them was hurriedly conveyed the remainder 
of the provisions and the most valuable of the movable 
property. Then the garrison moved stealthily on their hands 
and knees along the trench, and gained the boats; the order 
was given to apply the torch, and although the savages were 
encamped in force within gunshot of the fort, so secretly and 
cautiously had the movements been made that Hamilton and 
his men were far away on the bosom of the Mississippi, and 
the fort completely wrapped in flames, before the enemy was 
aware of their departure. 

After Hamilton’s return to St. Louis, the propriety of 
rebuilding Fort Madison was earnestly discussed, and finally 
decided as most politic and essential for reasons which were 
advanced in Gov. Howard’s letter before cited. The files of 
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‘the War Office contain ‘a communication dated St. Louis, 
81st October, 1813, and signed by John Cleves Symmes,* 


Captain Ist Infantry, who was subsequently distinguished as 


‘the author of the famous “Theory of Concentric Spheres, ” 


better known as “Symmes theory,” whereby it was demon- 
strated that the earth was hollow and open at the poles. In 


-this letter Captain Symmes announces that Fort Madison is 
‘to be rebuilt and that he has been ordered to its command, 


but requests permission to delay in order to settle his ac- 
counts as Quartermaster. But before this movement could be 


-earried into execution the entire 1st Infantry was ordered 


east to enter upon the Northern Campaign, and its with- 
drawal so reduced the troops in that section that all endeav- 


-ors to garrison the posts on the upper Mississippi were 
_ wholly abandoned. 


Thus ended the military history of the first fort within 
the limits of what is now the State of Iowa. Its mission as 
an agent of civilization had been fulfilled. At no time a 
strong work, at the most a large stockade surrounding a 
trading establishment erected in the interests of peace, its 
existence had been one long struggle against a foe whose 
protestations of friendship were merely the means to accom- 
plish treacherous ends. In every sense, military or other- 
wise, it had been a failure, and after the burning of the fac- 
tory there was no longer an excuse for its being. That there 
stands today on its site, a thriving town whose people are 
numbered by thousands, is in no manner due to the fact 
that twenty years before its settlement, there existed a frown- 
ing stockade overlooking the Mississippi, peopled by a hun- 
dred soldiers, whose nearest neighbors were at St. Louis, 
four hundred miles away. 


*Ensign ist Infantry, 1802; 2d Lieut., 1804; Ist Lieut., 1807; Capt. 1813; distin- 
guished in Brown's sortie, Ft. Erie, U. Gan.; disbanded, 1815; died, 1829. 
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BY CHARLES ROLLIN KEYES, PH. D. 


It is now a well established fact that the prosperity of a 
commonwealth is measurable by the amount and value of its 
natural production. A glance at the nations of Europe, for 
instance, shows that if they are arranged in order as they are 
powerful, their respective ranks correspond in a general way 
to the degree of development of their mineral contents. The 
same is, in great measure, true of the states of the Union. 
Among them, rank in wealth and importance is found to be 
not according to the probable total valuation of their natural 
resources, but in proportion as these are made to serve the 
industrial purposes of the community. 

The method by which the natural wealth of a state is de- 
termined and placed before the world is by means of geologi- 
cal investigation. When undertaken by private corporations 
the work is always very local in character, the information 
obtained is carefuily withheld from the public and the re- 
sults, however valuable to the owners of the surrounding 
property, cannot be utilized. When the work is done under 
the auspices of the state it becomes geological surveying ; 
and the official title of the government bureau having charge 
of the inquiry is commonly the Geological Survey. 

Since private enterprise does not and cannot make an 
economic geological investigation in such a way that will be 
of general utility to the public, it becomes the duty of the 
state to undertake it and to vouch for its accomplishment. 
The direct benefits of a systematic inquiry of a state’s natural 
possessions are very great and the indirect results are to a 
still greater extent far-reaching. So important are the facts 
obtained that it is now universally admitted that no outlay 
of public money brings back so large and immediate returns 
as that devoted to the prosecution of the geological surveys. 


‘This is amply attested by the fact that every civilized nation 
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bill for the establishment of the Survey was fathered by the 
Honorable John A. Greene, of Jones county, a native of Ire- 
land, but for more than twenty-five years a resident of Iowa, 


a gentleman of sterling integrity, advanced views, and ever 


jealous of the welfare and amelioration of his adopted state. 
In the House of Representatives the Survey bill was under 
the tutelary guidance of the Honorable Henry Stone, of 
Marshall county, afterwards speaker. Marshall cannot be 
too highly commended for sending to the legislature such a 
representative, one not only possessing high attainments and 
thorough appreciation of all that pertains to the public good, 
but one who is keenly alert to all those things which tend to 
place his state in the first rank of those of the Union. 

The first attempt to bring into notice the mineral re- 
sources of the region of which Iowa is a part was the expe- 
dition sent out by the Federal government, under the super- 
vision of Dr. D. D. Owen. ‘This reconnaissance was under- 
taken immediately after Iowa had been admitted to the 
Union and more than a decade before geological work was 
begun under state auspices. The trips, for they were little 
more than rapid canoe voyages on some of the more impor- 
tant streams, are especially noteworthy for the large amount 
of valuable information that was obtained in so short a time 
and the exactness with which the observations were made. 
‘The great fact wus established that in the region of the vast 
treeless prairies, possessing a soil that was unsurpassed in 
fertility, there were. inexhaustible quantities of mineral fuel 
within moderate distances beneath the surface. It was thor- 
oughly demonstrated that lack of fuel was the least consid- 
eration to be feared by those who should look upon the rich 
agricultural lands for the location of future homes. 

The official geological work under state auspices was 
first attempted in 1855, less than a decade after the admis- 
sion of Iowato the Union. Under the authority of the law 
providing for a geological survey of the state, Governor 
James W. Grimes appointed as State Geologist Prof. James 
Hall, of Albany, New York. Mr. Hall was well fitted to un- 
dertake the work. It is doubtful whether a better selection 


JAMES HALL, LL. D., 
State Geologist of Iowa, 1855-7. 
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could have been made. He previously had charge of the 
geological work in the fourth district of the state of New 
York, a region which has since become classic and which is 
now the standard for comparison for the entire continent. 
He had also been geologist to several Federal exploring ex- 
peditions. ‘The wide experience thus gained in other fields 
was put to good use in Towa, as is well shown by the rapidity 
and exactness with which the general geology of the state 
was deciphered. Since leaving Iowa, Dr. Hall has become the 
foremost geologist of the country. For nearly a generation 
he has held the position of director of the New York Survey, 
ina geological way bringing that state into greater prom- 
inence than any otherin the Union. Although now advanced 
in years beyond four score he still preserves the vigor of 
youth, and the ponderous tomes containing the matured re- 


_ sults of his observations extending over more than half a 


century continue to leave the press at regular intervals. 

As chemist and mineralogist selection was made of J. W. 
Whitney, afterwards State Geologist of California and now 
senior professor of geology in Harvard university, Cam- 
bridge. As regular assistants there were A. H. Worthen, 
afterwards, for more than twenty years, State Geologist of 
Illinois, and E. A. Cooley, of Marion. B. J. Hall, of Burling- 
ton, and E. Hungerford, were volunteer assistants. 

Although the work was conducted for a period of not 
much over two years great activity was displayed. The 
principal results are embodied in two octavo volumes, one of 
which is devoted to the geology and the other to fossils. 
These two reports were printed and distributed by the state, 
but there were other results which were obtained in the 
prosecution of the work which the state did not publish. 
These were issued at private expense by the author after he 
returned to New York. While the Survey was scarcely more 
than a reconnaissance of the eastern half of the state the 
foundations were laid upon which all future work was to be 
based. Briefly, the chief objects accomplished were: the 


determination of the character and relatious of the general 


geological features of the region; an investigation of the lead 
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and zine deposits; a preliminary examination of the coal 
fields along the chief line of transportation ; ‘a detailed con- 
sideration of the resources of six counties ; and a description 
of the characteristic fossils of the several geological hori- 
zons. ‘ 

It was nearly a decade before geological work in the 
state was renewed. Notwithstanding the fact that it was 
originally contemplated in the act of 1855 to survey the 
whole state, lack of support by a subsequent legislature 
necessitated the suspension of the work. Owing to the un- 
finished condition of the investigation which had been 
confined to the eastern half of the state the Eleventh Gen- 
eral Assembly by an act which went into effect in April, 
1866, provided for the completion of the work under direc- 
tion of Dr. Charles A. White. Previous to his acceptance of 
the post of State Geologist Dr. White had spent several — 
years in southeastern Iowa in pursuing geological investiga- 
tions and had published several important papers on obser- 
vations made in Des Moines county. So energetically was 
the work pushed and so valuable was the outcome that the 
published results brought both the director and his state 
into great prominence. In the latter half of the period dur- 
ing which he was connected with the survey, Dr. White 
also held the chair of natural history in the State University. 
Afterwards he was called to Bowdoin college, Maine, where 
he remained three years. In 1874 he became paleontolo- 
gist to the U. S. Geographical and Geological Survey West 
of the 100th Meridian, in charge of Lieut. G. M. Wheeler. 
Since that time he has been connected with various Federal 
surveys either as paleontologist or geologist. During this 
period he has restricted his work almost entirely to the 
Mesozoic formations of America. His review of the Ore- 
taceous of the United States is one of the most celebrated of 
a series of correlation essays which have been prepared un- 
der the auspices of the geological bureau of the general goy- 
ernment. Dr. White is a member of many learned societies 
both at home and abroad. In several of these he has held 
important official positions. In recognition of his high at- 
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tainments in scientific research he has been elected a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Science, a very small and 
select organization, admitting to its folds only those who 
have attained the greatest pre-eminence in scientific work in 
this country, and corresponding to the famous society of 
similar character in France. He is the first and only Iowan 


who has been so recognized. Dr. White is a voluminous 


writer and his published scientific contributions number up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty. 

With the aid of O. H. St. John, of Waterloo, as chief as- 
sistant, and Prof. Rush Emery, of Iowa City, as chemist, 
field work was continued for nearly four years, when adverse 
legislative action again necessitated a discontinuance of 
operations. As originally planned the reorganization of the 
Geological Survey was to do for the western half of the state 
what the previous attempt had done for the eastern district, 
thus completing a reconnaissance of the entire area. The 
investigation, though brief, was much more than a general 
examination of the whole field. Many districts were exam- 
ined in detail. Reports were made upon the natural re- 
sources of many counties. The coal counties in particular 
received attention. These were all described as fully as was 
possible at that time. In addition much miscellaneous work 
was done that was of great value, and chemical analyses 
were made of a large number of samples of coal, clays, rocks 
and building materials. Although cut off so soon the pub- 
lished results form two large volumes of the size and same 
general character as the two previously issued reports by 
Hall. 

As stated in the published reports the first two organiza- 
tions were practically reconnaissance surveys, the one of the 
eastern half of the state and the other of the western half. 
Yet nearly a quarter of a century passed before any attempt 
was made to continue the work so ably begun. During this 
time the state had increased greatly in population, railroads 
had reached into every county, and manufactories had 
started up everywhere. The demand for a better knowledge 
of those things with which Nature had endowed the state 
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became so urgent that finally it devolved upon the Twenty- 
fourth General Assembly to give its authority to have inau- 
gurated a geological inquiry into our natural resources. 

The bill providing for a complete survey having passed 
both branches of the legislature, received on the eighth day 
of April, 1892, the approval of the governor and became a 
law. By the provisions of the law, the governing board was 
made to consist of, ex-officio, five members. As organized at 
the beginning there were, His Excellency Horace Boies, 
Governor of Iowa, the Honorable J. A. Lyons, Auditor of 
State, Dr. Charles A. Shaeffer, President of the State Uni- 
versity, Dr. William M. Beardshear, President of the State 
Agricultural College, and Prof. C. C. Nutting, President of 
the Iowa Academy of Sciences. The composition of the 
board was an especially happy one for preserving the high 
scientific standard of the work and for preventing the rapid 
change of policy so often highly detrimental to scientific in- 
vestigations, 

On the eighth day of July the governor, who was Presi- 
dent of the Board, called the members of the commission to- 
gether for the purpose of initiating the work. Prof. Samuel 
Calvin was selected to direct the survey. Prof. Calvin, 
though born in Scotland, had come to Iowa at an early age 
and had ever since made it his home. He had been con- 
nected with Lenox college at Hopkinton, was afterwards in 
charge of the Dubuque public schools, and for twenty years 
had held the chair of zoology and geology in the Iowa State 
University. During this period he had devoted much atten- 
tion to the geological features of the state, undertaking many 
investigations at his own expense, and had published nu- 
merous papers of high merit upon the observations he had 
made. Besides, he had accumulated a large amount of in- 
formation which had not yet been given to the public and 
which was of great value in the prosecution of the survey. 
Probably no person could have been found possessing greater 
fitness for the post. Prof. Calvin had also acquired more 
than a national reputation as one of the editors and founders 
of the American Geologist, the first exclusively geological 
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magazine to be published in America and long one of the 

leading scientific journals in the country. In recognition of 
his services he was honored by being elected in 1894 vice- 

president of the American Association for the Advancement 

of Science, presiding over section E atthe Brooklyn meeting 

of the society. His address as a presiding officer attracted 

wide attention both here and in Europe, the theme being 
; the Niobrara Chalks of our own State. 

By the selection of Prof. Calvin it was believed that the 
headquarters could be located at Iowa City and the survey 
made a valuable adjunct to the university, a plan which had 
been in operation in other states, and which had proved ad- 
vantageous to both institutions on account of the close rela- 
tions of the instruction of the school and the advanced work 
of original inquiry that is conducted by the survey. The 
board however finally concluded that the interests of the 
state would be better served by having the central office of 
the survey at the capitol. Arrangements, however, were 
made by which, without interfering with his university work, 
Prof. Calvin could devote an equivalent of one-half of his 
time to the survey work. 

The plans by which the geological investigations could 
be begun having been approved the work of organization 
was commenced at once, both as regards the personnel of the 
survey and the field work. Charles R. Keyes was appointed 
assistant state geologist, and placed in charge of the head- 
quarters at Des Moines, and Prof. G. E. Patrick, of the Agri- 
cultural college at Ames, was appointed chemist. During 
the first biennial period the permanent assistants were Mr. 
H. F. Bain, who succeeded Mr. Keyes, when the latter re- 
signed to become director of the Missouri Geological Sur- 
vey; Prof. S. W. Beyer, N. E. Newman, E. H. Lonsdale, A. 
C. Spencer and A. G. Leonard. As local and temporary as- 
sistants there were Professors OC. D. Jamison, G. L. Houser, 
W. H. Norton, J. L. Tiltonand.J. P. Farnsworth, and Messrs. 
F. M. Fultz, F. Hesse, C. H. Gordon and F. C. Tate. 

The investigations which were energetically begun were: 


carried on along broad lines. Not only was a scientific and 
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systematic plan adhered to but the practical aspects of the 
work were given special prominence. So well was the work 
of the first biennial period carried out and so satisfactory 
was it to the people of the state generally that the demand 
became urgent that the inquiry should not be interrupted 
until a thorough survey of the whole state had been com- 
pleted. With this in view the Twenty-fifth General Assem- 
bly placed the geological survey on a permanent foundation 
by making its appropriation an annual one until repealed by 
a special act. 

Although the appropriation is not one-half as large as it 
should be to meet all the urgent demands from all parts of 
the state, nor as large as could be used to great advantage, 
the amount of good work that has been done in the four 
years of the survey’s existence, is highly creditable to the 
state and of great value to its people. It demonstrates be- 
yond a doubt not only the utility of the investigation but the 
wisdom of having it carried on to completion. Six large 
and handsome royal octavo volumes are already issued. 
They are profusely illustrated with cuts, photographic repro- 
ductions and colored maps. No better idea of their wide 
scope and worth can be obtained, without direct perusal, 
than by listing their contents. 

VOLUME I (480 pages, 10 plates, 26 figures). 
CONTENTS. 
Administrative Report of the State Geologist. 
Administrative Report of the Assistant State Geologist. 
Geological Formations of lowa; by Charles Rollin Keyes. 
Cretaceous Deposits of Woddbury and Plymouth Counties, With Observations on 
Their Economic Uses; by Samuel Calvin. 
Ancient Lava Flows in Northwestern Iowa; by Samuel W. Beyer. 
Distribution and Relations of the Saint Louis Limestone in Mahaska County, Iowa; 
by H. Foster Bain. 


Annotated Catalogue of Minerals; by Charles Rollin Keyes. 


Some Niagara Lime-burning Dolomites, and Dolomitic Building Stones of Iowa; by 
Gilbert L. Houser, 


Bibliography of lowa Geology; by Charles Rollin Keyes. 


VOLUME II (536 pages, 18 plates, 221 figures). 
CoAau DeEposits; BY CHARLES ROLLIN KEyEs. 
CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. Introduction. 
Chapter II. Origin of Coal. 
Chapter III, Carboniferous Basin of the Mississippi Valley. 
Chapter IV, General Geology of the Coal Region. 
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q me the ani Beds i in Gantral Iowa. ; 
of the Coal Beds of Southeastern Iowa. 
‘Description of the Coal Beds in Southwestern Iowa. 
[. Description of the Coal Beds of the Outliers in Eastern Iowa. 
‘Yhapter XII. Composition of Iowa Coals, 
ee XIV. Waste in Coal Mining. 
“Chapter XV. The Coal al Industry. 


ae Vonume III (501 pages, 37 plates, 34 figures). 
. CONTENTS. 


Administrative Report of the State Geologist. 
Administrative Report of the Assistant State Geologist. 


_ Administrative Report of the Chemist. 


Work and Scope of the Geological Survey; by Charles Rollin Keyes. 

Cretaceous Deposits of the Sioux Valley; by H. Foster Bain. 

Certain Devonian and Carboniferous Outliers in Eastern Iowa; by William Harmon 
Norton. 
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From an examination of the various reports it will be seem 
that when the survey shall have been completed there will 
be attained for the state: 

1. The provision of a suitable foundation for detailed © 
and intelligent search for mineral wealth. One of the bene- 
fits resulting from this work is the limitation of different 
mineral-bearing areas in which prospecting may be profita- 
bly undertaken. It may be a matter of considerable sur- 
prise to learn that carefully made estimates show that more 
money has often. been wasted in many counties in a single 
year, through ill-advised and poorly conducted efforts to dis- 
cover coal and other minerals, than would annually support 
a systematic investigation of the entire state. Numberless 
abandoned diggings are met with, most of which mark fruit- 
less efforts to obtain minerals in places where success is as 
utterly hopeless as can be imagined. All this useless ex- 
_penditure of capital and labor might have been largely 
avoided had some authoritative information concerning the 
geological features of the particular localities been accessible 
at the time. 

2. The assurance of permanency in the development of 
resources already known. Means are provided by which, 
without encountering repeated failures and inconveniences, 
each one may know how to turn his discoveries to best ac- 
count, how to work the deposits to the best advantage, and 
how to prepare the product in the most suitable manner for 
market. The properties of the different substances and the 
uses to which they may be put having been determined in a 
practical way, the further advancement of the dependent in- 
dustries is greatly simplified. On the completion of the 
work on any subject, all information possible is brought to- 
gether, so that when a person engages in any mining enter- 
prise or business connected with the natural resources of the 
region, he can hardly fail to find in the particular report. 
something which will greatly assist him in his efforts and 
prevent a useless waste of time and money. 

3. The establishment of an official guaranty respecting 
the natural wealth of the state. Information given by disin- 
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_ terested persons concerning the state’s possessions is always 
regarded as more trustworthy than when imparted by private 
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individuals. Citizens at home as well as abroad have con-. 


fidence in making investments, and feel that they are not en- ; 


tering into mere speculative fields. 
_ 4. The formation on a scientific basis of a standard by 
which the geological features of the region may be compared 
with those of other districts. There is a wide demand for 
something of this kind for purposes of instruction in schools. 
and colleges. Text books commonly used consider only the 
principles of science; the reports of the survey supplement. 
this outline by giving detailed information of local applica- 


tion. 
5. An advancement of agricultural and horticultural in- 


terests and the placing of them upon a firmer basis. 


I Hap not been long out, before a bear fell from a tree, 
and rose erect, about twenty yards before me. He was in 
the act of looking up to the branch from which he had slipped, 
when I fired, and lodged a ball in his groin. He staggered, 
and leant against a tree; but recovering a little from the 
pain and surprise, he deliberately stooped to pick up a quan- 
tity of clean leaves; which with the utmost precaution he 
stuffed into the wound, and thus stopped the flow of blood. 
I was prepared to fire a second time, but my heart failed 
me; I was overcome by the firmness which he showed on 
receiving the shot, and the means he employed to correct its 
injury. He tried to climb the tree once more, but could 
not; the vital stream again rushed out; he fell to the ground, 
uttered a deep cry, and almost immediately expired. He 
was a very large animal; his tusks being five inches long, 
and his paw fifteen inches by five.—Ashe’s Travels in 
America, 1806. 
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SOME POINTS IN INDIAN HISTORY. | 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Wasnineton, Juty 24, 1896. 


Sir :—I am in receipt of your letter of July 9, 1896, stat- 
ing that you are anxious to receive whatever printed history 
there may be extant of the Sac and Fox Indians, after their 
removal from the state of Iowa, to the present time, and ask- 
ing if such printed documents can be sent to you, or you re- 
ferred to any data bearing upon the subject? You also ask 
who were the Kiowas, and what became of them. 

In reply to your first inquiry, I would state that the Sacs, 
Sauks, or Saukies, as it has been variously written—a word 
meaning “ White Clay ”—and the Foxes, or Outagamies, or 
more properly, the Musquakkink, (Red Clay), are now united 
into one tribe. They were first discovered settled about 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, but their possessions extended west- 
ward, so that the larger part was beyond the Mississippi. 
In 1804 they ceded all their lands east of the Mississippi 
and settled on the Des Moines river. 

During the period from 1808 to 1814, many of the Indian 
tribes of the northwest, under the leadership of the Shawnee 
Prophet, became restless and gave evidence of warlike in- 
tentions. This was encouraged by British emissaries, and 
subsequently led to the Indian war in behalf of the British. 
During the early part of this period, about 1810, about 150 
Sacs made a visit to the British Agent of Indian Affairs, it 
being the design of the Prophet and the British Agent to 
work all possible injury to the government through them. 
In 1811, when actual hostilities began, a party of peacefully 
inclined Sac and Foxes removed to the Missouri river, out 
of danger from whites and warlike Indians. These Indians 
forever after remained separate and apart from the rest of 
the nation. They are known as “the Sacs and Foxes of the 
Missouri,” with whom a treaty was made September 13, 
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1815, while the rest of the nation are known as “the Sacs 
and Foxes of the Mississippi.” 

By the treaty of July 19, 1825, a boundary line between 
the Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi and the Sioux was es- 
tablished. 

By the treaty of Prairie du Chien, dated July 15, 1830, 
the Sacs and Foxes, with other tribes of Indians, ceded and 
relinquished to the United States all their right to a tract of 
country twenty miles in width, from the Mississippi to the 
Des Moines—situate south, and adjoining the boundary line 
between them and the Sioux. They, with other Indian 
tribes, ceded other lands partly east and west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

aA subsequently appeared that a portion of the Sac and 
Fox tribe of Indians did not understand that in their cession 
of lands in 1804 they were ceding their lands north of Rock 
Island, so that when the cession of 1830, relinquishing all 
their lands east of the Mississippi, was ratified and steps 
taken to remove them to their land west of the Mississippi, 
a band of Sac Indians, known as “the British band of Rock 
river,” headed by Black Hawk, a Sac brave, determined to 
resist all attempts at removal, which led up to the Black 
Hawk war. 

Such was the state of affairs with these Indians when the 
first attempt was made to remove the Sacs and Foxes of the 
Mississippi from the then territory of Iowa. 

By the treaty of September 21, 1832 (7 Stats. p. 374), the 
Sac and Fox tribe of Indians ceded to the United States the 
following described tract of land, viz. : 


Beginning on the Mississippi river, at the point where the Sac and Fox 
northern boundary line, as established by the second article of the treaty 
of Prairie du Chien, of the 15th of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty, strikes said river; thence, up said boundary line to a point fifty 
miles from the Mississippi, measured on said line; thence, in a right line 
to the nearest point on the Red Cedar of the Ioway, forty miles from the 
Mississippi river; thence in a right line to a point in the northern boun- 
dary line of the state of Missouri, fifty miles, measured on said boundary, 
from the Mississippi river; thence, by the last mentioned boundary to the 
Mississippi river, and by the western shore of said river to the place of 


beginning. 
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And the Indians agreed to remove therefrom on or be- 
fore June 1, 1833, and that no band or party of said tribe 
should reside, plant, fish or hunt on any portion of said 
ceded country after June 1, 1833, reserving, however, a 
reservation of 400 square miles lying on both sides of the 
~ Towa river, and extending downwards so as to include Keo- 
kuk’s principal village, about twelve miles from the Missis- 
-sippi river. 

By the treaty of September 28, 1836 (7 Stats., pp. 517 and 
520), these Indians ceded to the United States the whole of 
said 400 square miles, and they agreed to remove from the 
land by the Ist day of November, 1836. 

By the treaty of October 21, 1837 (7 Stats., p. 540), the 
Sacs and Foxes ceded to the United States a tract of coun- 
try containing 1,250,000 acres lying west of and adjoining 
the tract reserved by them by the treaty of September 21, 
1832, and furthermore, they ceded all their lands held by . 
them under the treaty of July 15, 1830. They agreed to re- 
move from this tract within eight months from the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, with the exception of Keokuk’s village, 
possession of which might be retained for two years. 

By the final treaty of October 11, 1842 (7 Stats., p. 596), 
the Sacs and Foxes in the then Territory of Iowa, ceded to the 
United States all their lands west of the Mississippi to which 
they had any claim whatever, reserving the right to occupy for 
three years all that part of said tract lying west of a line 
running due north and south from the painted or red rocks 
on the White Breast fork of the Des Moines river, which 
rocks are about eight miles in a direct line from the Junction 
of the White Breast with the Des Moines. The President, 
as soon after the treaty was ratified as might be convenient, 
was to assign the Sacs and Foxes a permanent home on the 
Missouri or some of its waters, and as soon as the chiefs 
should consent thereto, after the assignment of the lands, the 
Indians were to remove thither, and if not removed within 
three years they were to remove themselves. 

The President on the 5th of April, 1843, appointed Wil- 
liam Morrison, of Lock Haven, Clinton county, Pennsylvania, 
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# commissioner to select asuitable site for the Indians, sug- 
gesting two locations in Kansas, one north of the Delaware 
Indians, the other west of the Iowa Indians. November 15, 

1843, Mr. Morrison reported that having found neither loca- 
tion desirable nor suitable for the Indians, he had negotiated 
_ a treaty with the Kickapoos whereby he had secured an eligi- 
ble site for them. This matter was reported to the Secre- 
tary of War November 20, 1843, with the recommendation 
that the treaty, being unauthorized, be rejected. Coming to 
Washington, he submitted another upon December 14, 1843, 
selecting a tract of country, about 400,000 acres, in conform- 
ity with his instructions. Nothing having been settled by Mr. 
Morrison, U.S. Indian Agent R. W. Cummins was instructed, 
April 2, 1844, to make a selection of a tract of country for 
their home as provided by the treaty of 1842. Supt. -Har- 
vey, on the first of August, filed Agent Cummins’ report of 
July 19, 1844, selecting two tracts to which the President 
could assign these Indians. A copy of this report was sent 
to Governor John Chambers of Iowa, who laid the matter 
before Indian Agent John Beach with instructions that the 
two tracts had been selected for them to determine which to 
accept. . 

Governor Chambers, on the 4th of June, 1845, forwarded 
the report of Agent Beach in which he stated that the Sacs 
were ready and willing to remove, but the body of the Foxes, 
led by Powshick, hesitated, and nothing was then accom- 
plished or settled. On the 23rd of May, 1846, however, Supt. 
Harvey reported that Agent Beach had notified him on the 
11th of May that a majority of Sacs and Foxes had fixed 
upon the selection at the head of Osage river as their future 
home under the treaty of 1842. 

In the annual report of this office for the year 1846, p. 
299, Agent Beach reported that (with the exception of about 
100, many of whom were sick and infirm) the Sacs and 
Foxes of the Mississippi had passed out of their former 
country within the period prescribed by the treaty; they 
however did not continue their emigratory march with equal 
perseverance. 
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Before the last day of, September the Sacs had departed _ 
from Iowa, and on the 8th of October, 1845, the Foxes be- 
gan their march, so that by the 11th of October, 1845, the en- 
tire nation, except 100 sick and infirm, had actually left their 
former home. 

These Indians settled upon their new lands, and by the 
treaty of October 1, 1859, they indicated a certain portion of 
their new home which should be set apart for them in sey- 
eralty as their diminished reserve, and all that part of their 
land not reserved, it was stipulated, should be sold by the 
Secretary of the Interior on sealed bids for cash for the use 
of the tribe. Provision was made iu this treaty for all mem- 
bers then separated, to rejoin and reunite with them within 
one year. 

Their next and last treaty, executed February 18, 1867 
(15 Stats., p. 495), provided for the cession and sale of all 
their unsold lands in trust, in Kansas, and for their removal 
to lands to be selected for them in the Indian Territory, south 
of Kansas and south of the Cherokee lands, not exceeding 
750 square miles. Five hundred and forty of these Indians 
are now residing on these lands in Indian, now Oklahoma, 
Territory, having taken allotments under the General Allot- 
ment Act of 1887, to the extent of 87,683.64 acres, and the 
remainder of said lands have been purchased by the govern- 
ment and were opened to public settlement by President’s 
Proclamation September 18, 1891 (27 Stats., p. 989), in ac- 
cordance with an agreement made with said Indians June 
12, 1890, ratified by Act of Congress, approved February 13, 
1891 (26 Stats., p. 749). 

There are 511 Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi living in 
Oklahoma, 398 living in the state of Iowa, Tama county, 
having purchased with their own funds from 2,800 to 3,000 
acres of land which they hold in common. The Sacs and 
Foxes of the Missouri (81 in number) are living upon a 
reservation in Kansas and Nebraska, 6,407.63 acres haying 
been allotted to 76 Indians, and the remainder (1,616 acres) 
held in common by them. 


This office does not have, nor can it refer you to any 
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printed documents relating to the removal of these Indians 
from Towa, and can only refer you for a detailed sketch of 
their history to “The Illinois and Indiana Indians,” by Hi- - 
_ram W. Beckwith, Fergus Historical Series, No. 27, Chicago, 
Ill., Fergus Printing Co., 1884; and to “The Red Men of 
Iowa,” by A. R. Fulton, 1882. 

The Kiowas or prairie men, are one of the tribes of In- 
dians that compose the Shoshone family. They were ori- 
ginally a wild and roving people, occupying the country 
about the head waters of the Arkansas, formerly ranging all 
over the country between the Platte and the Rio Grande. 
Our first knowledge of them was through Lewis and Clark, 
who found them on the Paducah. Little intercourse was had. 
with them until 1853, when they made a treaty and agreed 
to go on a reservation, but soon broke it and went raiding 
into Texas. The citizens drove them out, and in revenge for 
stopping their annuities, they retaliated upon the Texans. 
They made subsequent treaties in 1865 and 1867. In 1869 
they were placed on a reservation in the then Indian Territory 
(now Oklahoma Territory) with Comanches and Apaches. 
In 1871, under their great chief Satanta, they again raided 
Texas, resulting in the capture of Satanta and Big Tree, and 
their imprisonment. They were subsequently pardoned by 
the government through interposition at Washington, and 
restored to their tribe. 

The Kiowas (1,037 in number) have settled upon indi- 
vidual tracts on their reservation in Oklahoma, and are liv- 
ing thereon although said land has not been allotted them 
under the Act of 1887. They have entered into an agree- 
ment for the sale of their surplus lands, but this agreement 
has not been ratified by Congress. 

I enclose for your information a schedule of Indian 
treaties, showing where the same may be found. 

Very respectfully, 
D. M. Brownine, Commissioner. 


Cartes AuprRicu, Ese., Des Moines, Lowa. 
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On the 28th day of March, 1896, a petition was filed in the office of the 
et of the ao & of Tama, asking for the establishment of a certain. 
road in that county. As the road was to run through a part of the Mus- 


_quakie reservation, notice was served on the Governor of the State as 


trustee for the Sac and Fox Indians of Iowa, and on Horace M. Rebok. 
United States Indian agent, in trust for the same Indians, on Push-e-to- 
neke-qua, styled “chief of those Indians and head of the council,” besides 
others. Notice was duly accepted by the Governor, and a commissioner 
was appointed to examine into the matter and report. This he did on the 
first of May, recommending the establishment of the road. On behalf of 
the Indians a claim was made for damages amounting to $1,000. The sum 
allowed was $325. The entire length of the road established is about one 
and three-tenths miles. For some reason the Musquakies, or at least the 
leaders among them, were dissatisfied, and complained of the location of 
the road. It is not improbable that rivalry between neighboring towns 
in the county had something to do with arousing the opposition of the 
Indians. Whatever the motive, a deputation of the residents on the res- 
ervation came to Des Moines in the month of March. On Friday, the 12th, 
they visited the:General Assembly, and one of them madea short talk from 
the speaker’s stand in the House of Representatives. On the same day, 
accompanied by Senator Penrose and Representative Jackson, they called 
on the Governor. Two or three of the Indians made speeches, to which 
the Governor replied. The speeches were interpreted by Ne-twa-twy-tuk 
and Tesson. (Joseph Tesson is the official interpreter of the tribe.) The 
first one who spoke was Ma-tau-e-qua. After some introductory re- 
marks, he said: ‘ 


God has authority over you, and gives you the privilege, 
the permission you have now, as Governor of the State. 
You are here to do right to the people. You are supposed 
to do right to the people, to everybody. This is the reason 
we came here. We haven’t in our minds the reason, when 
you think about the property we have. We are up here to 
see about our rights of property. We have an agent there 
to look after our rights for us. We haven’t learned anything 
from the agent, and want to know what to do about it. The 
young men and women and children are not satisfied with 
the way they have laid out the road. They have cut the land 
right in two. We thought the road ought to be on a line. 
In the first place we got to thinking about how they were 
laying out that road. When we first located the land in Iowa 
we bought a piece of land at Iowa City. At the time when 
they bought the land in Iowa they thought they were told 
what to do about the land. I was there when they first 
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bought the land. The people had the privilege of that land. 
It belongs to them all in common. I am the chief, but can 
not sell the land. It belongs to all. Outsiders can not have 
control of it. That is what we were told. Even the govern- 
ment can not have any control of it, the way it is situated. 


_ That is what we were told. That is the reason we didn’t 


know what to think about it. They didn’t ask where the 
road should be or anything about it. We didn’t know what 
to think of them laying the road through without asking us. 
We got money from the government, and then turn around 
and make the collection from the people, and thatis the way 
they bought the land when they located it in Iowa. They 
didn’t ask anything about it, but just run the road right 
through. The agent thought he hada hand in it. He didn’t 
know anything aboutit. We weren’t notified anything about 
it. We got a school house, going to build the schools up for 
us. We don’t know whether we want the school house or not. 
Push-e-to-neke-qua then spoke as follows: 

These are my chiefs and my counsellors. The earth was 
made for us when they came here to this country. God made us 
the chiefs of all. That is why we are here. You came from 
across the ocean, and when you first came over here you 
leased lands from our chiefs. That is why we call ourselves 
the friends of the white man. 

We had a lead mine in Dubuque. They said, let us have 
it. We need it, that lead mine, let us have it. We may 
have some good use for it; that is what they told our chiefs. 
We are here for that purpose about the road. We thought 
that road ought to be put ona line. It is the line below that. 
We like for you to help us out and change the road to some- 
where else, and put it on the line where it ought to be. 


Some remarks were then made by the others, and the following is the 
Goyernor’s speech in reply: 


I am pleased to see you and hear what you have to say. 
It will be my purpose to see that you have justice the same 
as any other citizens of Iowa. You hold your land in com- 
mon, not as individual citizens, so that all of you alike are 
interested in the lands you own. The Jaw which all citizens 
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of Iowa have to observe .in regard to roads provides that by 
petition roads can be located in any direction for the con- 
venience of the public. But when that is done the parties 
through whose lands the roads are located shall be entitled 
to damage for the taking of the amount of property or what- 
ever damage they sustain. They have a right to go before 
the board of supervisors of the county for the taking of this 
land for those purposes. Now, you have the same rights as 
any white citizen in the state of Iowa in respect to the loca- 
tion of roads. 


It is shown me by affidavit, which I hold in my hand, : 


that notice of the location of this road was served on me as 
Governor of Iowa, in trust for the Sac and Fox Indians of 
Towa; also upon H. M. Rebok, United States Indian agent, 
in trust for the Sac and Fox Indians of Iowa; also on the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company; on the Tama 
Water Power Company, and Ma-tau-e-qua, chief of the Sac 
and Fox Indians of Iowa, and Push-e-to-neke-qua, head of the 
council; and to whom it might concern. Now, you will 
notice that this was not only served upon you and your agent 
and upon the Governor of Lowa, but was also served on other 
persons, and upon the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company, because, I suppose, it took part of their land. So 
I find that these proceedings are according to law, and that 
no disposition is shown to discriminate against the Indians. 
I also find from a certified map of the engineer who surveyed 
the line that the point desired to be reached by this road is 
the most direct and shortest line, and that it is the most 
practical one upon which to build the road, more so than to 
follow the line you designate. 

My opinion is that after the road is built you will find it 
greatly to the advantage of your people. It is true that build- 
ing a road angling through lands is very objectionable, but 
when the question of damages enters into the matter, which 
they do in this case, you are entitled to a hearing before the 
board of supervisors. They are the sworn officers of the 
state, and as such must take into consideration the line ang- 
ling through your land, and give you damage accordingly. 
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This matter has already been presented to the board of sup- 
ervisors, and they appointed three disinterested men as com- 
missioners to view the land and fix the damages, and these 
damages have been fixed as provided by law. These ap- 
praisers reported on the 22d day of July that the Sac and 
Fox Indians of Iowa, their trustee, Francis M. Drake, Goy- 
ernor, Horace M. Rebok, agent for the Sac and Fox Indians : 
were awarded damages to the amount of $325, which goes to 
you, also paying the costs of appraisement, survey, etc., 
which does not come off you, making the cost to the county 
(or the persons asking for the road) of surveying and locating 
that road $372.11. And so the road was established Sept. 
11, 1896, by the board of supervisors of Tama county, Iowa. 
The matters have all been submitted to me since the ap- 
praisement was made, and I found that, so far as I was able 
to acertain, it was legal and fair, and that you were treated 
just the same as any other citizens of the state of Iowa. 

You speak of the lands being given to you. You must 
remember they come to you from the general government. 
You own them in common as the Sac and Fox Indians of 
Iowa, purchased by you, upon which to live. They belong 
to you in fee simple, the same as my own farm belongs to me, 
except as to the fact that you hold them in common. They 
belong just as much to you as though they were deeded to 
you direct, and the purpose of holding them in trust is because 
you hold them as a body, but all your rights are protected 
under the laws of the state. 

You speak of a school-house. That school-house is built 
by the government without any cost or expense to you. Iowa 
builds public school-houses all over the state for the benefit 
of the children, so they can have education free of charge. 

But the people are taxed. Every property owner in the 
State of Iowa pays taxes to build other school-houses, while 
you are preferred, and have your school-house built by the 
Good Father, the government of the United States. Now, I 
want to advise you to send your children to school. Edu- 
cate your children, and try and have them civilized like white 
people, and you will enjoy life better; and soon the time 
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will come when you will be sufficiently educated that you 
can take these lands in your own name and divide them. 
That is the better way, just as the white people do now. I 
know how difficult it is for you to understand the laws that 
govern all the matters to which you refer, and that it is ac-_ 
cording to human nature that in your condition some of you 
will become disaffected and dissatisfied with even what a 
majority of the ones that understand would favor. 

But I want to assure you that the Governor and the laws 
of the State of Iowa will see at all times that your rights 
shall be fully respected; and I would advise you to acquiesce 
in what has been done, because it has been done in the reg- 
ular way that things are done all over the state, so far as I 
am able to discover. 

I have good reports of your people, that you are peace- 
able and quiet, and I hope that you will all get along nicely, 
and be happy people, and my best wishes attend you all the 
time. 


Kossutn County.—Kossuth is one of the largest counties 
in the State, being over forty miles long and about twenty- 
four miles wide, embracing twenty-eight townships. There 
are ten thousand acres of timber in it, lying along the Des 
Moines river; the remainder is prairie. There is but very 
little timber and no settlement in the northern part of the 
county, it being one vast unbroken plain or prairie. In the 
southern part of the county we find some of the finest graz- 
ing country in the west. The settlements are sparse, farms 
large, and thousands of acres still unsettled, covered with the 


richest pasture in the world.—/%. Dodge Republican, Novem- 
ber, 1864. 
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APPREHENDED INDIAN TROUBLES. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER BY GOY. JAMES W. GRIMES. 


cae Burutneton, Iowa, 3d Dee., 1855. 
Str :—I beg leave to call your attention to the unquiet 
condition of the frontier settlements of this State, occasioned 
by the inroads of Indians. During the past two years the 
northern and western counties of the State have been greatly 
disturbed by the intrusion of wandering bands of Winneba- 
goes, Sioux, Pottawattamies, Omahas and Sacs and Foxes. 


‘During the summer the greater part of these Indians leave 


the State, though a band of the Pottawattamies remained in 
Ringgold county until the latter part of last August, when, 
having stolen a large quantity of stock and provisions and 


_murdered a white citizen, I directed them to be removed be- 


yond the Missouri river by the sheriff of that county. In 
the months of October and November, they begin to draw 
near the settlements, that they may have facilities for pilfer- 
ing from the whites in the winter months, when their own 
stock of provisions will be exhausted. During the last win- 
ter there were large bands of the Mississippi Sioux in Web- 
ster county, of the Yankton Sioux in Woodbury county, of 
Pottawattamies in Madison and Ringgold counties, and of 
Omahas in Harrison and Montgomery counties. They were 
a constant annoyance to the citizens of those counties—de- 
stroying their stock—stealing their grain and provisions— 
threatening their lives, and in some intances committing rob- 
bery and murder. The Governor of this State was besought 
to call out the militia and expel them by force. This I de- 
clined to do, but appealed to the general government for pro- 
tection. All my letters to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs on this subject remain unnoticed, save one; but auld 
early spring’s vegetation brought to the settlers that relief 


which they asked and thought that they had a right to ex- 


pect from the Indian Bureau or from the War Department. 
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I am reliably informed that the same Indians, but in in- 
creased numbers, have again pitched their tents within the 
State and are making preparations to remain during the win- 
ter. The Secretary of this State, Gen. Geo. W. McCleary, 
writes me that he has information that a large band of Sioux 
Indians have destroyed the settlements in Buena Vista 
county and forced the inhabitants to abandon their homes. 
He also writes me that these Indians are manifestly making 
preparations for war, and have been and are now making 
great efforts to induce all of the Mississippi River Sioux to 
unite with them in hostilities upon the whites. I hear from 
various sources that several runners have been sent by the 
Sioux west of the Missouri river, to those in this State, and 
in Minnesota, with war belts, urging the latter to make com- 
mon cause with them. The result of all this is a great state 
of alarm along the whole frontier. The pioneer settlers are 
abandoning their homes and improvements, and are retiring 
to the more dense settlements in the interior of the State. 
Almost everybody anticipates a bloody Indian war, and peti- 
tions are reaching me every day, praying that an armed 
posse may be called out to expel the Indians by force. 

Although I do not agree with the greater part of the peo- 
ple in the northwestern counties, that there is danger of open 
and premeditated hostilities during the winter, I should not 
be surprised if these Indians attacked the whites so soon as 
vegetation started in the spring so as to enable them to for- 
age their horses. 

But whether they intend hostilities or not, difficulties and 
perhaps war will be likely to result from their intrusion upon 
the settlers. The frontier men have no great love for In- 
dians—they are suffering loss by their pilfering—they dare 
not leave their families alone, and, hence, many of them are 
compelled to remove their families to points in the State 
where they can be protected. There are bad men enough to 
sell the Indians whiskey, which converts them into devils 
and prepares them for any atrocity. They retard the settle- 
ment and improvements of that portion of the State. Al 
these consequences of their presence excite the settlers’ 
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an an attack dy them, events in my view to be 
ly deplored. I beg leave to call your attention to the 
ortance of having the Indians removed from this State at 
the earliest possible day. I believe that the public safety 


_ demands it. The people of the State conceive that they have — 


a right to ask it. They have bought their homes of the gov- 
ernment with the understanding that they were to be pro- 


_ tected in the possession. They are virtually denied it so 


long as the Indians are permitted to harass them by their 
presence. 

A year ago the General Assembly of this State unani- 
mously asked for the establishment of a military post on the 
Sioux river near the northwest corner of the State. I con- 


eur entirely in the propriety of that measure. I have no 


doubt that two companies of dragoons or cavalry stationed 
there, would effectually prevent the incursions of the In- 
dians, and give quiet to the whole northwestern Iowa. With- 
out such a Post they may be removed, but it does not occur 


to me how they may be permanently kept out. 


I am very truly, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
JAMES W. GRIMES. 
Hon. FRANKLIN PIERCE, 
President of the United States. 


Datty—yes, hourly—immigrants are arriving in this and 
neighboring counties from Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
Illinois. All are in-raptures at the lovely sights which here 
greet their gaze; and they with one accord yield the palm 
to Western Iowa for lovely prairies, beautiful groves of tim- 
ber, and meandering streams of water.— Dubuque Tribune, 
1854. 


an attack wpon the Indians but little less _ - ae 


PRESIDENT GRANT'S DES MOINES 
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The following address by President U. S. Grant was delivered in Des 
Moines on the evening of Wednesday, September 29, 1875, at the meeting i 
of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee. It created much comment 
at that time, as well as subsequently, and copies have occasionally been in 
request. As it was delivered in our capital city, and thus became histori- _ 


j cally connected with our State, it is deemed fitting to present it in these — 


pages, where it will always be accessible. It has been compared witha | 
photographie copy of President Grant’s original manuscript, and so far 
iat, as we can judge is correct. 


| ComrapEs:—It always affords me much gratification to 
f meet my old comrades in arms of ten to fourteen years ago, 
and to live over again the trials and hardships of those days, 
hardships imposed for the preservation and perpetuation of 
our free institutions. We believed then, and believe now that 
we had a government worth fighting for, and if need be dy- 
ing for. How many of our comrades of those days paid the 
latter price for our preserved Union! Let their heroism and 
sacrifice be ever green in our memory. Let not the results 
of their sacrifices be destroyed. The Union and free in- 
stitutions for which they fell should be held more dear for 
these sacrifices. We will not deny to any of those who 
fought against us any privilege under the government which 
we claim for ourselves. On the contrary we welcome all 
such of them who come forward in good faith to help build 
up the waste places, and perpetuate our institutions against 
all enemies as brothers in full interest with us in a common 
heritage. But we are not prepared to apologize for the part 
we took in the great struggle. It is to be hoped that like 
trials will never befall our country. In this sentiment no class 
of people can more heartily join than the soldier who sub- 
mitted to the dangers, trials and hardships of the camp and 
the battle-field, on which ever side he may have fought. No 
class of people are more interested in guarding against a re- 
eurrence of those days.. Let us then begin by guarding 
against every enemy threatening the perpetuity of free re- 
publican institutions. I do not bring into this assemblage 
politics, certainly not partizan polities, but it is a fair subject 
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to secure the prize for which they battled. In 
like ours, where the citizen is the sovereign and 
Zz cial the servant, where no power is exercised except 
5 by the will of the people, it is important that the sovereign 


we _is the promoter of that intelligence which is to preserve us 
3 . as a free nation. If we are to have another contest in the 
near future of our national existence I predict that the di- 
_ viding line will not be Mason and Dixon’s, but between 
_ patriotism and intelligence on the one side and superstition, 
4 ambition and ignorance on the other. Now in this centen- 
nial year of our national existence, I believe it a good time 
_ to begin the work of strengthening the foundation of the house 
commenced by our patriotic forefathers one hundred years ago 
4 at Concord and Lexington. Let us all labor to add all need- 
ful guarantees for the more perfect security of Free Thought, 
3 Free Speech, a Free Press, Pure Morals, Unfettered Reli- 
g gious Sentiment and of Equal Right and Privileges to all 
: men irrespective of Nationality, Color or Religion. Encour- 
age free schools and resolve that not one dollar of money 
4 appropriated to their support no matter how raised, shall 
< be appropriated to the support of any sectarian school. Re- 
3 solve that either the state or Nation, or both combined 
_ shall support institutions of learning sufficient to afford to 
every child growing up in the land the opportunity of a 
good common school education, unmixed with sectarian, 
pagan or atheistical tenets. Leave the matter of religion to 
the family circle the church and the private school 
supported entirely by private contributions. Keep the 
church and state forever separate. With these safe- 
guards I believe the battles which created us “the army of the 
Tennessee” will not have been fought in vain. 


- —the people—should possess intelligence. The free school | 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY HISTORY. 


Dr. Elliott Coues, the distinguished author and scientist, — 


has brought out a new publication (Francis P. Harper, New 
York,) that will add to his fame as a critical commentator, 
and adds also another strong link to attach his name to the 
history of the north and west. His edition of “Lewis and 
Clark’s Expedition” was a great work which has already 
been reviewed in these columns, but too much cannot be said 
in praise of it as a conscientious and able commentary on 
one of the most remarkable achievements of the world’s 
great explorers. There isa singular lack of reliable material 
relating to the early history of the northwestern territory, 
and as the years go by so much more difficult is it to dis- 
tinguish facts from fiction. Washington Irying’s relations 
are pleasing, but they must be taken with a grain of salt. 
Myr. Irving was a brilliant author but it will not be too much 
to say that he was more enthusiastic in a desire to captivate 
the reader with fine descriptions than to dig down after 
cold, hard facts. On the other hand, Dr. Coues is mer- 
ciless in stifling anything that approaches imagination or 
color, in all that he relates of a historical character; his style 
is a model of concise and painstaking brevity. We cannot 
find better terms in which to express this quality of his, 
which is displayed in every line of his commentaries. If 
there had been a line of historians of the type of Elliott 
Coues, from the time of Herodotus down to the present, the 
world would today be informed accurately of what has trans- 
pired, at least since the death of the Father of History. 

Dr. Coues, in his last publication, has taken the manu- 
script journals of Alexander Henry, Fur Trader of the North- 
west company, and of David Thompson, Official Geographer 
and Explorer of the same company, and from the record of 
their explorations and adventures among the Indians of the 
Red, Saskatchewan, Missouri and Columbia rivers, he has 
published such a mass of facts as are invaluable to the his- 
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torians of the future. Not only this: the records are faith- 


fully published, and Dr. Coues has critically examined each 
Important statement as to the itinerary and identified the 


localities, with comments and observations that are of prac- 
tical value. Not only this: he has so faithfully preserved 


_the text and the spirit of the record that it is presented to — 


the reader in all its fresh and original vigor and as if the 
events had but happened yesterday. Dr. Coues has wisely 
made more prominent the journal of the fur trader, Alexan- 
der Henry, rather than the dry astronomical observations of 
the geographer, Mr. Thompson, in order to present a faith- 
ful picture of things as they existed in the northwest one 
hundred years ago; he therefore permits the fur trader to 
tell the story of his adventurous life, beginning in the autumn 
of the year 1799 at Portage la Prairie, on the Terre Blanche, 
British America; thence to the plain of the Saskatchewan, 
and thence over the mountains to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river, on the Pacific coast, where the bold trader met his 
death by drowning, on Sunday, May 22,1814. During the 
fourteen years that transpired, Mr. Henry, as agent of the 
Northwestern Fur company, encountered the various tribes 
of aborigines, buying their furs, stimulating them to extraor- 
dinary exertions, and all the time taking notes of their hab- 
its and customs, and has thus incidentally made a most im- 
portant contribution to ethnography. His observations are 
necessarily true, because he had no other object in view than 
to record the facts as connected with the business in which 
he was engaged; he had no theories to bolster, and the 
journal was not made with any thought of publication. 
The pictures of barbarism thus incidentally presented 
are of great value to the student of ethnology and of inter- 
est to the ordinary reader, but the book is uot for general 
reading. Only a limited number of copies were printed and 
these have perhaps all been taken by advance subscriptions ; 
enough copies, however, have been distributed and placed 
in the hands of scholars and in public libraries to preserve 
and diffuse that which is proper for public information, 
There are many passages in the book relating to the habits 
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of the savages that are given with rough simplicity by the 
trader, and whilst these furnish facts that are interesting to 
the student, they are are of a kind that are wisely withheld 
from popular publications. The. book throws new light not 
only on the early history of the northwest, but presents facts 
in the line of scientific investigation that are of the highest 
value to ethnology.—S. B. Evans, in Ottumwa Sun, May 8, 
1897. 


No oNE can travel up and down the Mississippi without 
being astonished at the immigration constantly pouring into 
‘Towa from all parts of the country; but especially from In- 
diana and Ohio. Two gentlemen from Richmond county, 
Ohio, told us that from that county alone 1,000 persons were 
coming to Iowa this fall; at every ferry on the river crowds 
are awaiting to cross; and the land offices all over the State 
are unable to meet the demands upon them by those who are 
eager to enter lands.— Keokuk Dispatch, 1854. 


AN ARRANGEMENT has been made at Davenport for the re- 
demption of the Florence wild-cat currency which is in the 
hands of workingmen. Funds have been placed in Judge 
James Grant’s control to effect this laudable purpose. An 
attempt was made to impose upon this arrangement by 
parties who were not laborers, but it appears to have been 
unsuccessful, owing to the discrimination of the Judge.— 


Dubuque Hxpress and Herald, August 18, 1858. 


THE cars will be running through to Fairfield, a distance 
of fifty-two miles, by the 1st of September. The object of 
the company is to push the road through to the Des Moines 
river at the earliest day possible, and it is quite probable 


they will reach Ottumwa this winter.—Burlington Gazette, 
August, 1858. ° 


BURLINGTON—THE FIRST CAPITAL. 


_ HOW BURLINGTON BECAME THE SECOND CAPT- 


TAL OF WISCONSIN TERRITORY AND THE 
FIRST CAPITAL OF IOWA TERRITORY.. 


The Black Hawk war of 1832 was followed by treaties 


- with the Winnebagoes, the Sacs and Foxes, and the Potta- 


wattamies, which threw open to settlement the next year the 
fair regions of what is now Northern Illinois, Southern Wis- 
consin and Eastern Iowa. In 1836 the State of Illinois cre- 
ated a number of new counties in Northern Illinois. The 
same year Congress created the Territory of Wisconsin with 
limits extending on the west to the Missouri river. In this 
‘Territory there then existed six counties which had been con- 
stituted by the Territorial Legislature of Michigan. - Two of 
these six counties were west of the Mississippi river, and of 
the whole six Des Moines county, by the census of August, 
1836, had the largest population, and was apportioned by 
the Governor, Henry Dodge, the largest number of members 
in the first Legislative Assembly, viz.: three in the Council, 
which was composed of thirteen members, and seven in the | 
House of Representatives, which was composed of twenty-six 
members. At the first session of the Assembly, October 25- 
December 9, 1836, at Belmont, the most exciting question 
was the location of the seat of government. 

It was thought by some that the Territory of Wisconsin 
would continue with the same boundaries as originally con- 
stituted for a number of years, and that the capital would be 
located about midway between Lake Michigan and the 
Missouri river, viz.: on the banks of the Mississippi. Con- 
fident in this See a town had been laid out on the 
east bank of the Mississippi twenty-five miles below Prairie 
du Chien, which was named Cassville, in honor of Lewis 
Cass, who had been for many years Governor of Michigan 
‘Territory, and a large hotel was built there. Dubuque set 
up rival claims ; ce Bellevue and Peru, on the west bank 


of the Mississippi. 
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At the same time other persons perceived that the in- 
creasing population on the west side of the Missis- 
sippi would call for an early division of the terri- 
tory, and they concluded that the location of the capital 
should be determined with reference to that fact. In the 
final settlement of the question all the members from Des 
Moines county voted for Madison, and aided in giving to 
‘Wisconsin for its capital one of the most beautiful sites in 
all the states. All the members from Dubuque county voted 
against Madison. There were sixteen other places which 
contended for the honor, and which were voted upon in the 
Council, with one uniform result—ayes 6, noes 7. Three of 
those places were on the west side of the Mississippi river. 

The larger representation from Des Moines county 
naturally gave its members a preponderant influence. and 
they secured a provision in the law that the sessions of the 
Legislative Assembly should be held at Burlington until 
March 4, 1839, unless the public buildings at Madison should 
be sooner completed. 

Accordingly, the second and third sessions of the First 
Legislature of Wisconsin Territory convened at Burlington 
in 1837 and 1838. 

By Act of Congress, June 12, 1838, a separate territorial 
government by the name of Iowa was constituted for the 
west side of the Mississippi. That act assigned to the gov- 
ernor the duty of appointing the place of meeting of the 
Legislative Assembly, and Governor Lucas appointed Bur- 
lington. 

A fuller account of the matter as relates to Wisconsin is 
given in Strong’s History of Wisconsin Territory, pp. 227-9, 
and in Iowa Historical Record, Vol. VIII, pp. 305-7. 

W. 8. 
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BLACKS AND MULATTOES. 


An Act ro ReaunaTe Buacks AND MULATTOES. 


From “The Statute Laws of the Territory of Iowa, enacted at the first 
session of the Legislative Assembly of said Territory, held at Burlington, 
A. D, 1838-9. Published by authority. Du Buque: Russell & Reeves, 
Printers. 1839.” 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Council and House of 
Leepresentatives of the Territory of Iowa, That, from and after 
the first day of April next, no black or mulatto person shall be 
permitted to settle or reside in this Territory, unless he or she 
shall produce a fair certificate, from some court within the 
United States, of his or her actual freedom, which certificate 


shall be attested by the clerk of said court, and the seal , 


thereof annexed thereto by the said court, and give bond, 
with good and sufficient security, to be approved of by the 
board of county commissioners of the proper county in which 
such person of color may reside, payable to the United 
States, in the penal sum of five hundred dollars, conditioned 
that such person shall not at any time become a charge to 
the said county in which the said bond shall be given, nor to 
any other county in this Territory, as also for such person’s 
good behavior, which bond shall be filed in the clerk’s office 
of the county where the same may be taken. And aconvic- 
tion of such negro or mulatto, of any crime or misdemeanor 
against the penal laws of this Territory, shall amount to a 
forfeiture of the condition of such bond. 

Src. 2. If any negro or mulatto, coming into this Terri- 
tory as aforesaid, shall fail to comply with the provisions of 
the first section of this act, it shall be and is hereby made 
the duty of the county commissioners, in any county where 
such negro or mulatto may be found, to summon him, her, 
or them, to appear before some justice of the peace to show 
cause why he, she, or they shall not comply with the pro- 
visions of this act; which summons shall be issued by a jus- 
tice of the peace, on the application of any county commis- 
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sioner in this Territory, and shall be executed by the proper 
constable. And if such negro or mulatto shall still fail 
to give the bond and security required by the first section of 
this act, after being brought before such justice as aforesaid, 
it shall be the duty of the county commissioners of such 
county to hire out such negro or mulatto, for six months, for 
the best price in cash that can be had. The proceeds aris- 
ing from such hiring shall be paid into the county treasury 
of the proper county, for the use of such negro or mulatto, 
in such manner as shall be directed by the board of county 
commissioners aforesaid. 

Src. 38. Any sheriff or jailer, who shall hereafter com- 
mit, or suffer to be committed, to prison, any negro or mu- 
latto, without a lawful mittimus, or being otherwise author- 
ized by law for that purpose, or under the provisions of this 
act, such person or persons, so offending, shall pay a fine of 
‘not less than fifty, nor more than one hundred dollars. 

Src. 4. Should any person or persons knowingly engage, 
or hire, or harbor, such negro or mulatto, hereafter coming, 
or being brought into this Territory, without such colored 
person first complying with the provisions of this act, such 
person or persons, so offending shall pay a fine of not less 
than five, nor more than one hundred dollars, to be recov- 
ered by presentment or indictment. 

Sec. 5. That the right of any person or persons to pass 
through this Territory with his, her, or their negroes or mu- 
lattoes, servant or servants, when emigrating or traveling to 
any other state, or territory, or country, or on a visit, is 
hereby declared and secured. 

Src. 6. That in case any person or persons, his or their 
agent or agents, claiming any black or mulatto person that 
now is or hereafter may be in this Territory, shall apply to 
any judge of the district court, or justice of the peace, and 
shall make satisfactory proof that such black or mulatto 
person or persons is or are the property of him or her who 
applies, or for whom application is made, the said judge or 
justice is hereby empowered and required, by his precept, to 
direct the sheriff or constable to arrest such black or mulatto 
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‘person or persons, and deliver the same to the claimant or 
claimants, his or their agent or agents, for which service the 
sheriff or constable shall receive such compensation as they 
are entitled to receive in other cases for similar services. 
Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of the district attorneys 
of the respective counties, to prosecute all violations of this 
act, when thereunto required, and they shall be entitled to 
the same compensation in the manner provided for in other 
cases of offense against the Laws of this Territory. 
Approved, January 21, 1839. 


OUR READERS will remember the accounts which reached 
us a few months ago of the destruction of the crops in Stern 
county, Minnesota, by the myriads of grasshoppers which 
infested that locality. So entirely have these destroying 
visitors accomplished their work of devastation that the in- 
habitants of St. Jacobs, and the adjacent settlements in that 
‘district, have been left without that which will keep soul 
and body together throughout the near approaching winter. 
With want staring them in the face, the inhabitants of that 
‘district have appointed certain men of their numbers to call 
upon the States bordering on the Territory for assistance. 
Let them not ask in vain of us who have been more bounti- 
fully supplied by an overruling Providence.— Dubuque E'x- 
press and Herald, October 8, 1857. 


Two parties of sportsmen, four on a side, went out shoot- 
ing prairie chickens in Delaware county last week. They 
returned at six o’clock in the evening, when one party was 
found to have shot 144 and the other 205. This is called 
good shooting. It is much to be feared, however, that the 
game law will not preserve the feathered tribes from annihila- 
tion at the rate at which they have been destroyed this 
sseason.— Dubuque Express and Herald, Sept. 1, 1858. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


GENESIS OF THE IOWA HOMESTEAD LAW. 


A wise man has said that “ Law is history:” in other 
words, that the history of nations may be deduced from their 
laws if no other records are in existence. A people who 
would sanction or demand, and a legislative body which 
would enact, a law like ours for the beneficent exemption of 
the homestead of the poor man from forced judicial sale, 
certainly deserve a high place in the history of modern ciy- 
ilization. This was done in Iowa almost fifty years ago. 
How this innovation came about, and to whom the good 
work is properly attributable, it is the purpose of this arti- 
cle to set forth. . Once the principle was incorporated into 
our statutes, it might safely have been predicted that this 
people would be brave and magnanimous in a war for the 
union of the states, or in defense of human rights; that its 
action in the care of the unfortunate classes of society would 
be dictated by the highest Christian charity and benevo- 
lence; and that in the cause of public education Iowa would be 
surpassed by no other commonwealth. All this has been 
abundantly realized. Our State, however, has so long had 
this law upon her statute books, that the history of its ori- 
gin has been well nigh forgotten. People in general concern 
themselves more in relation to what the laws prohibit or per- 
mit than with delving in musty places to search out their be- 
ginnings. This is all very natural, and will doubtless so 
continue as long as the necessity for laws shall exist. But, 
in setting down the deeds of those who have gone before us, 
the makers of good laws should be especially remembered. 

Recently, in conversation with Hon. P. M. Casady, of 
Des Moines, he made mention of the earnest fight which 
arose over this question in the legislature, when it occurred to 
the writer that a history of its initiation should be written. 
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Mr. Gusady sugpested writing to Mr. L. B. Patterson, of 


_ Towa City, to whom the original suggestion of the law was 


due. In answer to inquiries, Mr. Patterson wrote the fol- 


¥ eee letter: 


Iowa Crry, Feb. 20, 1897. 

Dear Srz:—In reply to yours of the 19th, I would say that it finds me 
in a bad condition to answer in a satisfactory manner, as I am on the flat 
of my back from a prolonged illness of over a year. Iam very weak and 
hardly able to write. But I will give you my recollection of the facts of 
the first homestead law in Iowa, as it is the one act of my life in which I 
feel some pride as the originator thereof. By the active assistance of 
friends, its passage was secured. 

At that time I was a very young man, and was territorial librarian. I 
had become acquainted with many members of the legislature. The 
causes that led me to think of it and determined me to try and get proper 
legislation on the subject, were, that I had observed the actions and 
hard-heartedness of the money lenders in this community, who generally 
loaned their funds at 40 per cent. interest. When a poor man had a piece 
of land which he desired to improve, they were quite eager to make him a 
loan, taking a mortgage on his lands, and sometimes also a chattel mort- 
gage on his personal property. When the obligation became due, or as 
soon as the same reached the amount that would absorb the property, 
they would clean the poor fellow out of his worldly possessions. turning 
him out helpless, with nothing for himself and family. 

Isaw many instances of such hardships, and I considered it a great wrong 
that ought to be controlled by proper legislation. Among the legislators 
then in session I had become very intimate with a member of the House 
from Lee county, the Honorable Isaac W. Griffith. He had lost his right 
arm in the Mexican war. I approached him first about the necessity of 
this legislation, and desired to know whether, if I should draft a bill on 
the subject, he would present it and do what he could to secure its passage. 
I must say that he did all in his power for the measure. I assisted him all 
I could with other members of both Houses, until its final passage. Of 
course, it was a very crude law but was afterwards amended by different 
legislatures. It was the first effort ever attempted in Iowa in this direc- 
tion—the starting point of all homestead legislation in our State. The 
measure has proven of much benefit to all our people in the development 
of Iowa. 

If this shall be of any benefit in answering your inquiries I shall be 
greatly pleased, as I write under many disadvantages. 

Truly yours, 
L. B. PATTERSON. 

CuHaruEs ALDRIOH, EsqQ., 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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The Journal of the House of Representatives shows that. 
on January 12, 1849, the Honorable Isaac W. Griffith*, then 
a member of that body from Lee county, introduced “ House 
File No. 166, A bill for an act to exempt a homestead from 
forced sale.” It was read a first and second time, and on 
motion of the Honorable James D. Bourne (a member from 
Clinton county), was referred to the standing committee on 
the Judiciary. There was much haste in passing the bill, as. 
the session closed four days afterward. It was reported 
back the same afternoon with an amendment—the proviso. 
to the first section. The Honorable John L. Corse, father 
of the late distinguished major-general, moved the previous 
question which was sustained, and the main question or- 
dered, which -was—‘ Shall the bill pass?” The roll was 
called, resulting in yeas, 19, nays, 17.t ‘So the bill passed 
and the title was agreed to.” It reached the Senate on the 
15th, and was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
As this was the last day of the session, the committee very 
soon reported it back, without amendment, recommending 
its passage. Considerable opposition at once appeared to. 
the measure. An amendment was proposed and voted 
down, as was also a motion to lay the bill on the table. 
Upon the passage of the bill the yeas were 9, the nays 5. 
A factious motion was then made to amend the title of the 
bill, so that it should read, “ A bill for an act to prevent the 
payment of debts.” This was also voted down—yeas, 4, 
nays, 10, The bill was approved by Goy. Ansel Briggs and 
the beneficent measure became the law of Iowa. Such, with 
sundry amendments which do not effect the principle of the 
law, it has continued until this time. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the homestead law as it was originally 
passed, are as follows : 


1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, That a 
homestead consisting of any quantity of land not exceeding 40 acres used 
for agricultural purposes, and the dwelling house thereon and its appur- 


*Col. Griffith died in Des Moines, on the 6th day of January, and Mr. Patterson at 


Iowa City on the 15th of March, 1897. See pp. 77 and 80 of this volume of THE AN- 
NALS, 


+The State legislature at that time consisted of 19 Senators and 38 Representatives. 
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_ tenances to be selected by the owner thereof, and not included in any town 
plat, or city, or village, or instead thereof at the option of the owner, a 
quantity of land not exceeding in amount one-fourth of an acre, being 


within a recorded town plat, or city, or village, and the dwelling-house 
thereon, and its appurtenances, owned and occupied by any resident of the 
State, shall not be subject to forced sale on execution or any other final 


_ process from a court, for any debt or liability, contracted after the fourth 


day of July in the year 1849: Provided, That the value of such exempted 
homestead, or town lot and dwelling thereon shall in no case exceed the 
sum of five hundred dollars. 

2. Such exemption shall not affect any laborer’s or mechanic’s lien, or 
extend to any mortgage thereon lawfully obtained; but such mortgage or 
other alienation of such land by the owner thereof, if a married man, 
shall not be valid without the signature of the wife to the same. 


The other sections of the law simply defined its applica- 
tion and provided for its enforcement. 


THE OLD FORTS IN IOWA. 


The editor of THE ANNALS is making an effort to secure 
an accurate history of the forts or posts which were estab- 
lished by the general government in early times, to protect 
our pioneer citizens from the depredations of the Indians 
under British influence, and later on to keep the tribes at 
peace with each other and restrain them from interference 
with the advancing tide of settlement. With each article we 
hope to be able to present an engraving from an authentic 
drawing of the fort or post described. We have already 
published articles on Fort Armstrong, at Rock Island, and 
on the old block-house and stockade at Council Blufis. 
Through the kindness of Brig. Gen. D. W. Flagler, Chief of 
Ordnance of the U.S. Army, we present in this number a 
circumstantial account of the establishment of Fort Madison, 
on the site of the flourishing little city now bearing that 
name, and of the vicissitudes attending its occupation and 
final abandonment. The engraving shows a ground plan of 
the fort—the outer dotted line indicating the form and 
bounds of the stockade. This was about twelve feet high 
and doubtless loopholed for defense by small arms. The 
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gentleman who prepared the article sets forth some of the 
statements which have appeared in well-known works in re- 
gard to this frontier post, all of which were singularly inex- 
act and misleading. The present publication will undoubt- 
edly command the reader’s confidence, for it was carefully 
made up from official documents in the War Department. 
The engraving from which our cut was made was drawn 
from the original on file in the office of the Adjutant General. 
We hope to include in the files of Tur Annats—though it 
will take some time to accomplish this result—a history of 
each of these ancient posts accompanied with a good illustra- 
tion. 


EARLY REFERENCES TO IOWA. 

Just before setting out to visit San Remo, Italy, in 1895, 
our friend, William Michael Rossetti, of London, England, 
purchased some books to read while absent on his journey. 
Among them was one entitled “Vieux Souvenirs, 1818- 
1848,” by the Prince de Joinyille, third son of Louis Phil- 
ippe, who reigned as King of the French from 1830 to 1848. 
This book had then reached its twenty-first edition. The 
Prince was born in 1818. He entered the naval service in 
1841-2, and while so employed made a voyage to America. 
While on this side of the Atlantic he determined to see some- 
thing of the United States and Canada, and especially of 
those regions which had been settled or explored by his own 
countrymen. It was in the course of his journeyings that he 
got a glimpse of Towa. Mr. Rossetti has kindly translated 
for THE ANNALS the passage regarding that part of our pres- 
ent State which was seen by the French Prince: 

Having reached the Mississippi, I had not time for descending the 
river down to New Orleans. We were compelled to descend the Missis- 
sippi down to its junction with the Ohio; to remount by this river to Cin- 
cinnati; and to reach from there. in mail-coach, the railways of the old 
states of the Atlantic coast. This return voyage was effected not without 
In the descent of the Upper Mississippi our vessel got 
into several scrapes. One of these retained us a longish while beside the 


some casualties. 


i ri 


- 


confluence of the river Des Moines, which flows athwart an enchanting re- 


se gion (une ravissante contree) named Iowa, a region not yet, at that date, 
_ annexed to the Union. Game swarmed there. I remember a shooting 
_. party in which I joined the engineer of the boat, a young Kentuckian of 


colossal stature. We raised thousands of prairie fowl and other creatures, 
on which we poured a regular hell-fire, yet inoffensive. To excuse us, I 


_ maust say that we were firing—the Kentuckian with ball, with an im- 
_ mense carbine, so heavy that it took a half minute to load it—and I witha 


single-shot musket which a bar-keeper had lent me with this caution— 
“The band is awry; to hit your object, you must aim four or five metres 
to the right!” The Territory of Iowa was still a country in dispute be- 
tween the squatters and the Indians. The latter, more numerous than the 
whites, belonged to a large tribe. turbulent and warlike, the Sacs and Foxes. 
They were in a state of peace at the date of my passage; but my boat re- 
ceived a deputation of their great chiefs, thirty or forty, who were going 
to Washington, to represent their grievances to the President. They ar- 
rived on board in full warrior costume—* war-paint’’—their faces painted 
half red and half yellow, their heads decked like a cuirassier’s helmet, 
with a long horse-hair and big plumes; their bodies naked, but covered 
with trinkets, their legs in skins, and over all great blankets. Their 
squaws accompanied them. These were ugly, but the men were superb, 
with countenances of the most energetic impassibility. On board they 
behaved with great dignity. and seemed to get animated only when we 
passed the junction of the Missouri and Mississippi. Whether it be that 
some superstition affected them in relation to this spot, or that the 
grandeur of the river formed by the junction of the two great rivers into 
a sort of lake, lit up by a fine sunset, made an impression ‘upon them, 
they all collected at the stern of the boat to make a kind of invocation. 
It was a picture. I only passed through St. Louis, already a great town, 
and the capital of the West. 


CROCKER’S RETURN FROM NEW MEXICO. 


During the year 1864 Gen. M. M. Crocker was assigned 
to duty in the Department of New Mexico, with headquar- 
ters at Santa Fe. The statement was current at the time 
that this was done with the hope that his health might be 
improved by a sojourn of some months in that climate. But 
for the precarious condition of his health it is not probable 
that so useful a man in the field—“ fit,” as Gen. Grant stated 
in his Memoirs, “to command an independent army ”__would 
have been sent so far away while the rebellion was still unsub- 
dued. But after some months he was relieved from this duty 
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and ordered to report tothe General Commanding the Army of 

the Cumberland. A short time since several of Gen. 
Crocker’s military papers were placed in the Historical De- 
partment by his friend Judge P.M. Casady of Des Moines. 
Among these papers—which also include his commissions as | 
Captain and Colonel of the 13th Iowa Infantry—we find the 
official order relieving him from duty in Mexico and order- 
ing him East. This order reads as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF NEw Mexico, 
Assistant ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Santa Fr, N. M., Marc# 11, 1865. 
SprctaL ORDERS 
No. 8. (Extract.) 


IX. In compliance with Special Orders No. 477, series for 1864, from 
the Head Quarters of the Army, Brig. General Marcellus M. Crocker, U.S. 
Vols.,is relieved from further duty in the Department of New Mexico and 
will proceed without delay and report in person to the General Command- 
ing the Army of the Cumberland for assignment for duty. 

The General Commanding the Department of New Mexico takes this 
occasion to express his warmest thanks for the efficient and judicious 
manner in which General Crocker has conducted the affairs pertaining to 
the important post of Fort Sumner, and to the Reservation at the Bosque 
Redondo with its nine thousand captive Indians: a duty which required 
an exercise of great judgment, moderation, firmness and forecast; and a 
duty which has been performed in such a manner as not only to give the 
utmost satisfaction to those connected professionally with the military 
affairs of that post and of the Department, but to win the affectionate re- 
gard of the Indians themselves who are there receiving their first impres- 
sions of civilization, and their first lessons in the art, literally, of earning 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. 

General Crocker carries with him to the new field of duty to which he 
has been called, the earnest wishes on the part of the comrades he leaves 
behind, not only that he will be soon restored to health, but have an op- 
portunity to add renewed luster to his already brilliant reputation as a 
soldier, 

By command of Bric. GENERAL CARLETON. 

Brn. C. Curr, 


Asst. Adj’t. General. 
Bric. Genera M. M. Crocker, 
U.S. Volunteers, 
Present. 
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A VALUABLE HISTORICAL DOCUMENT. 


Tt will be remembered by our readers that we published 
in Tur Annats for July, 1893, an article entitled “The Chain 
of Title to Iowa,” which, aside from the editorial comment, 
_ was an original compilation of historical facts, by Mr. Frank 
E. Landers of Webster City. It presented in compact form 
a statement of the different jurisdictions which had asserted 
or exercised authority over the territory included within the 
boundaries of our State, from the days of Pope Alexander 
VI (1493), to the present time; including the dates of each. 
This paper, which cost the compiler months of laborious re- 
search, is included in the recently published census of this 
State, or it may be had separately by addressing the author. 
The information which it contains is in frequent request by 
teachers and writers, and it is for their benefit that we 
refer to it at this time. 


THE PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL MATERIAL. 


Most men seem incapable of perceiving the real differ- 
ences between present and future goods: the values of future 
goods are too frequently underestimated. The future is 
constantly being sacrificed to the present. And nowhere is 
this general truth more clearly seen than in the study of his- 
tory. Daily important historical material is being neglected, 
thrown away, destroyed, through failure to appreciate its 
future value. And daily are students of history deploring 
the results. 

The preservation of historical material is a matter of 
public concern: for history is not individualistic ; it Is social. 
The collection, preservation and publication of historical 
data is now generally recognized as a proper function of 
government. But of few of the American Commonwealths 
can it be said that they have adequately provided for the 
exercise of this function. Historical societies and depart- 
ments have been established; but few of them are at present 


a 
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adequately provided with money, men and buildings. The 
beginnings made in Iowa are well made. Yet be it remem- 
bered that they are still beginnings, which await a fuller de- 
velopment. B. F. 8. 


A SoLpIEr oF THE RevoLutTion.— William Blair, who was 
born near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1760, died at Kos- 
suth, Iowa, in 1840. He enlisted in 1778, and served under 
Gen. John Suilivan in the expedition against the Iroquois 
Indians in 1779. He was disabled in the battle of Chemung, 
but recovering his health served out that and a subsequent 
enlistment. His father and two brothers were also soldiers . 
of the Revolution, enlisting “in the Pennsylvania line.” He 
came to Iowa a year or two before his death and settled 
near the present site of the village of Kossuth, where he 
died. He was buried in “The Round Prairie burying 
ground,” his grave being marked with his name and the 
dates of his birth and death. He was the erandfather of 
Mr. M. W. Blair, who resides at Kossuth. 


As ILLUSTRATING the errors incident to compilations, a 
strange one appears in the massive volumes of “State Con- 
stitutions, etc.,” compiled by Ben. Perley Poore, 2d edition, 
published under an order of the U. S. Senate, 1878, in which 


_the Lowa Constitution of 1857 is printed twice, and is called 


in the first place the “Constitution of Iowa 


1846,” pp. 
536-567. Errare est humanum. 


THE ANNALS is indebted to Rev. J. M. Chamberlain, of 
Grinnell, for the use of photographs from which the half- 
tone engravings were made to illustrate the interesting and 
valuable article of Mr. S. H. Herrick, on the destructive 
cyclone of June 17, 1882. 


ee Se! 


- upon the industrious editor an 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘Documentary Marertan Renarinc ro tHe History or Iowa, edited by 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh, A. M., Ph. D., Assistant Professor in the 
State University of Iowa. Volume I. Published by the State His- 
torical Society, Iowa City, 1897. Pp. x, 287. 


4 This compilation covers the period from April 30, 1803, to December 


4 
9 
, 
4 


10, 1890, and brings together, mostly in chronological order, the public 


_ documents of the period that relate to Iowa. It will be a vade mecum for 


students of our political and constitutional history, and for jurists, legis- 
latorsand lawyers. The editor adopts the rule of following “the copy of the 
original literally,” avoids “all tampering -with the sources,” and goes to the 
extreme of reproducing “typographical errors, peculiarities in spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, sentence-construction, and such like.” A few 
explanatory notes are inserted; one expresses scholastic theories as to “a 
constitutional status, a local-constitutional status, a political status, ete.” 
(p. 45), which may confuse rather than elucidate the subject to plain peo- 
ple. In fact, the history of Iowa has been practical from the beginning, 
in the line of “the course of human events.” Some of the material in this 
volume lies outside of Iowa history, and might have given way to the acts 
of the Territorial Legislatures of Michigan and Wisconsin for our oldest 
county organizations. As the Constitutions of 1846 and 1857, and also the 
Act of Congress to define the boundaries of Iowa, refer to “the northern 
boundary line of the state of Missouri, as established by the Constitution 
of that State” (pp. 129, 190, 222; 223), Section 2 of the Act of Congress 
(March 6, 1820) defining that boundary line should be inserted (p. 43); 
—the first article of said Constitution conforming thereto. Neither is the 
“Missouri Compromise,” (p. 42), to be understood without the “Solemn 
Public Act,” required by Congress, and assented to by the Legislature of 
the State of Missouri, as is clearly shownin Switzler’s History of Missouri, 
chap. XVII. 

The change of Iowa from Territorial dependence to “a free and inde- 
pendent government,” in the language of the Constitution, was completed 
by Governor Clarke’s proclamation (Sept. 9, 1846) that it was “formally 
ratified and adopted by the people.” It became at once the supreme law, 
and all political movements proceeded under it. To prevent inconven- 
ience from the change, it provided that the Territorial authority should 
continue until superseded, so that the change took place gradually and or- 
derly under the Constitution. The old order gave way to the new as by a 
process of nature. To say that “the Constitution became the supreme 
law on the 28th day of December, 1846,” confounds its paramount ground 
of authority in its adoption “by the people,” with the admission of the 
State into the Union. 

When the Constitution of 1857 was adopted by the people, Governor 
Grimes by proclamation declared the fact, and that the new Constitution 
was the supreme law, as that Constitution affirms of itself (pp. 250, 257). 
It was in the same way that the Constitution of 1846 had become the su- 
preme law under Governor Clarke’s proclamation. — LeAe 

Neither is what is said (p. 217) on the prohibition of banking in the 
Constitution of 1846 elucidative. To speak of that prohibition as “aimed 
to insure the people against the evils of banking,” misses its plain intent 
and its actual force as positive and absolute against all banking. 

The volume is made up of eight numbers, which have been published 
during the last two years. It is handsomely printed, and reflects oredit 
d upon the State Historical Society. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


Mrs. Many Kipper Mruzs died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Ada E. 
North, in Iowa City, on the 3d of May. She was the eldest of six 
daughters of Maj. Royal Keyes of Jamestown, New York. She received a 


good academic education at home and studied for a year under Miss Ing- 


ham at LeRoy Female Seminary. She was married September 19, 1839, to 
the Rev. M. N. Miles, and her early married life was spent in western New 
York and in Pontiac, Michigan. In 1843 she removed with her husband 
to Illinois, where they spent twenty years in the Home Mission field. In 
1858 Mr. Miles became pastor of the Congregational church of Geneseo, 
Illinois, and for ten years this was her home. _ Her two eldest sons served 
during the latter part of the civil war. In 1870, Mr. and Mrs. Miles followed 
their children to Des Moines. Here, in September, 1889, they celebrated 
their golden wedding in the presence of their children and grand- 
children and many loving friends. The last ten years they have made 
their home with their daughter in’ Iowa City, where, in the month of 
March, Mrs. Miles assisted in celebrating her husband’s ninetieth birth- 
day, on which occasion the church of which they were members gave a re- 
ception in honor of the aged pair. A month later death came suddenly 
and painlessly, and the loving wife and mother and earnest.Christian wo- 
man entered into rest in the seventy-eighth year of her age. 


Hannipau L. Rann was born in Alexander, New York, January 24, 1824; 
he died at Manchester, Iowa, May 1, 1897. June 6, 1846, the writer of these 
lines entered the office of The Literary Messenger, published at 148 Main 
street, Buffalo, New York, by Clement & Faxon, as an apprentice to learn 
the trade of a printer. The head workman in the office was H. L. Rann, 
who was already a journeyman, having learned his trade in the office of The 
Fredonia(N. Y.) Censor. He was then twenty-two years of age, a remarka- 
bly intelligent, promising young man. At that time he wrote occasional 
poems which were accepted and published in the old Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine, the lineal predecessor of The Century and Scribner's. In 1853 he was 
one of the editors of The Rough Notes, a bright, independent, but short- 
lived little daily paper in Buffalo. He was connected with other journal- 
istic enterprises until 1871, when he came to Manchester and founded The 
Press. With the exception of a couple of years it remained in his posses- 
sion until his death. Mr. Rann was one of the old-time printers who 
thoroughly learned his trade—a practical workman who could do anything 
and everything about a printing office. He was a neat and tasteful printer 


in his youth, and became a judicious and widely influential editor in his 
mature years. 


James M. Exrper was born in Center county, Pennsylvania, September 
11, 1832, and died at Concord, Iowa, April 7, 1897. He settled at Upper 
Grove, Hancock county, in 1861, where he first engaged in teaching. Four 
years later he was elected to the office of Clerk of the District Court. About 
this time he removed to Concord, where he remained until his death. He 
was for a time postmaster, and held several other public positions up to 
the year 1870, when he entered into a partnership with Hon. Haryey N. 
Brockway, the firm engaging in a general real estate and banking busi- 
ness, which was continued until 1894, when Mr. Elder retired on account 
of poor health. This firm was very enterprising and prosperous, and suc- 
ceeded in accumulating a fine property. Politically Mr. Elder was a 
Democrat, attaining a high position in the councils of his party. He was 
once nominated for lieutenant governor, but was not elected. He was a 
man of much general culture, an amateur naturalist, and a pronounced 
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friend of the birds. He devoted considerable attention to horticulture, 
and when his fruits were ripe was always glad to see his “feathered 
friends” get their share. He was a kind father, a loving husband, an en- 
tertaining host, a broad-minded Christian gentleman. 


JoserH A. RuomBERG was born in the Tyrol, Austria, in 1833. He died 
in Dubuque, May 17,1897. He came to the United States in 1852, and the 
following year located in Dubuque where he resided until the day of his 
death. It is stated that his entire capital when he reached Dubuque con- 


sisted of but twenty-five cents. He was first employed by Wellington & 


Blanchard, agents for a line of steamboats. But he saved his money and 
was soon able to enter into business on his own account. He was con- 
nected for a time with a distillery, but later in life became a successful 
railroad operator. He helped to complete the Dubuque division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul line, and afterwards held several important 
positions in its management. He was president when the road was sold to 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Company. After this he became promi- 
nently identified with the Dubuque street railway, and at his death was 
sole owner of the property. He became widely noted as one of the lead- 
ing capitalists and business men of Dubuque and northeastern Iowa. He 
was handsome in person, genial in manners, popular with his many em- 
ployes, and in business circles wielded a wide influence. 


AsaAHEL AMARTAH Case died at Atlantic, Iowa, March 15, 1897, at the age 
of eighty-five years. “Father” Case came to Iowa in 1840, settling in Den- 
mark, where he remained seventeen years. He then removed to Lewis, 
Cass county, and from there to Atlantic, where he spent the last years of 
his life. He was a man of vigorous intellect, and, although for the last fif- 
teen years he had been deprived of sight, the powers of his mind remained 
unimpaired. In early days he enjoyed the friendship of Gov. James W. 
Grimes, Judge Thomas W. Clagett, Hon. D. F. Miller, and other men 
prominent in the public life of the state. In those pioneer times his hos- 
pitable home was a recognized center from which the best influences ema- 
nated. In Congregational church circles he was especially well-known, for 
to that organization he freely devoted his best services. In 1843 he at- 
tended the council which ordained the “Iowa Band,” and at its close drove 
a number of the young preachers to Burlington. It was granted to 
“Father” Case to celebrate recently the sixtieth anniversary of his mar- 
riage with the wife who survives him. 


A. P. Dururn was born in Fredonia, New York, August 30, 1819, and 
died in Erie, Pennsylvania, April 30, 1897. He will be remembered by the 
older citizens of Lyons, Iowa, as a pioneer resident of that place. Tn ear- 
ly years Mr. Durlin learned the printer’s art in the office of The Erie Ob- 
server and became one of its editors in 1848. It was then the only Demo- 
cratic organ in the county and through his able management became a 
power in the state. In 1856 he removed to Lyons, Iowa, where he pur- 
chased The Lyons Advocate and was for years recognized as one of the 
strongest editors in the state. He was also appointed postmaster at Ly- 
ons. In 1874 he returned to Erie, where he spent the reinainder of his 
life. Mr. Durlin was a man of positive character and intense convictions, 
an “upright and downright man,” but his public spirit, his honesty, sin- 
cerity and great activity won for him the highest respect. 


THEODORE ScHREINER, known in Masonic circles as “Father” Rehveine®, 
died at Mt. Pleasant April 15, 1897, at the age of eighty-five years. a 
had been an official in the Grand Lodge of Iowa for nearly a get aa 
was the best known and most prominent Mason in the State, with the ex- 


ception of Grand Secretary T. 8. Parvin. ‘Mr. Sehr 
oe June 15, 1811, and came to America in 1833. 
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n 1855 he removed 
to Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, becoming one of the pioneer residents of that place. 7 
He has ever since been identified with the public interests of the town and 

was at the time of his death one of its best known citizens. His” 
prominence as a Mason and the fact that for fourteen years he served as 
door-keeper of the Iowa senate, gave him an extended circle of friends : 
and acquaintances throughout the State. His ready sympathy, large ~ 

heart and kindly manner endeared him to all. 


-JosnpH Urrer was born in Clermont county, Ohio, March 31, 1833; came 
with his parents to Burlington, Iowa, in 1836; learned the printer's trade; 
was first sergeant, Co. E, First Iowa Infantry, and served under Gen. 
Lyon at Wilson’s Creek, August 10, 1861. His comrade in that company, 
Eugene F. Ware, now of Topeka. Kansas, says of him: “No finer non- 
commissioned officer or better man was sent out from Iowa. He was vig- 
orous, strict in attention to duty, conscientious and tireless. His habits 
were good, discipline perfect, and his good nature constant.” From July, 
1862, he was Captain of Co. G 25th Iowa, and served to the close of the 
war. He died at Denver. Colorado, May 6, 1897, and his remains were in- 
terred in Aspen Grove cemetery, Burlington, May 9th, a number of his 
comrades in the 25th Iowa acting as pall-bearers. 

Mrs. Harriett ANKENEY, Widely known as “Grandma” Ankeney, died 
in Des Moines April 18, 1897, at the advanced age of-ninety-six. Mrs. An- 
keney came of German ancestry, her father being one of the pioneer 
preachers of the German reformed church in Berlin, Pennsylvania, where, 
in 1801, she was born. Here she spent the early years of her married life, 
removing later to Millersburg. Ohio, at a time when the trip was made by 
wagon. In 1867 she came with her husband to Iowa and has for the past 
thirty years been a resident of Des Moines and Polk county. Her strong, 
bright personality and the remarkable activity and vigor which she re- 
tained to the very last, made her life a powerful influence not only in her 
unusually large circle of relatives and friends but in the entire community. 


Joun V. Crum, the famous young Iowa athlete, died after a brief illness, 
in Des Moines, May 8, 1897. He was born in Bedford, Iowa, September 8, | 
1872, was graduated with honor from the State University in 1894, and the 
following year from the law course. He was probably the fastest amateur 
sprinter in the world, and had won renown for his Alma Mater in many 
contests in the east as well as west. He was a high-minded young man, of 
clean personal habits and highest moral character, representing the best E 
element in college athletics. As has been said, “It is Crum the man and 
not the athlete whose memory will endure in greatest potency.” His early 
death is a sad loss to an unusually large circle of devoted friends. 


Mrs. Jonze, WriuiaMs Buancwarp, wife of State Senator L. C. Blanch- 
ard, was born at Oskaloosa, Iowa, in 1850, and died there April 22, 1897. 
She was the youngest daughter of Hon. Micajah T. Williams, a distin- 
guished Iowa pioneer, and one of the leading lawyers and legislators of 
our state. Mrs. Blanchard had lived in Oskaloosa all her life. She was 
a ‘graduate of the Presbyterian Seminary, Mt. Pleasant, and a woman of 
many accomplishments. Attractive personally, and possessed of a bright 
intellect, the distinguishing features of her character were amiability and 
kindness to all with whom she was associated. Her acquaintance through- 
out the State was large, and her early death was widely deplored. 
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HON, CHARLES H. ROBINSON, 


Representative in the 24th and 25th General Assemblies, 


and U.S, Pension Agent 
at Des Moines, 1894-1898, 


